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BLACKOUT AID 


Roush Proofs 


JWT’s Chicago office placed an ad 
with Youth’s Companion fifty years 
ago offering a complete boy’s outfit 
for five bucks. No wonder hard- 
pressed papas breathed a nostalgic 
sigh. 


HOW TO BLACK OUT WINDOWS 
and stil enjoy normal lighting 


~~ | = 


One of the early ads placed by 
JWT in Chicago, the historians say, 
was for the Interstate automobile, 
but of course that’s not the reason 
the factory folded. 
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Complications which caused elim- 
ination of certain scenes from 
Garbo’s “Two Faced Woman” are 
all ironed out. Now the producers 
understand that it’s all right for a 
husband to kiss his wife, provided 
he knows who she is. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 
carried this full page newspaper copy | 
last week with diagrams to show the 
simplicity of constructing home-made 


vvy 
blackout screens. With the screens in 
place, lights can be kept glimmering. 


New Programs, 
Renewals Mark 
Week for Radio 


MBS Inserts War 
Clause in All New 
Contracts 


Maybe the motor safety problem 
we've been struggling with all these 
years will finally be solved by gen- 
eral use of those 35-miles-an-hour 
tires made of reclaimed rubber. 


vgv¥#$ey 


A shortage of market research 
men seems to be developing. Natur- 
ally, it takes more people to find 
facts when the facts resolutely 
refuse to stay put. 

v 
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Sunkist oranges have been adver- 
tised for 35 years at a cost of 
$32,500,000. No wonder the pub- 
lishers’ representatives started a 


New Y Dec. — g ’ 
new gold rush to California. ew York, c. 24.—Apparently 


unchecked by the war and its at- 
tendant dislocations, radio advertis- 
ing continued its forward march 
this week, marking up three new 
programs and a large number of 
renewals in various fields. 

Mutual Broadcasting System thus 
far is the only network to evolve a 
| “war clause” which is being inserted 
| in all new contracts and attached as 
|a rider to all existing agreements. 

On the other hand, a spokesman 
for National Broadcasting Company 
made it clear that the network will 
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“Adapt Typewriter Copy to War- 
time,’ ADVERTISING AGE reports. The 
copy writers can get all the inspira- 
tion they need by listening to that 
machine-gun clatter in any corre- | 
spondence department. 


~ @ # 


Undeterred by war, the Charles 
Marchand Company is getting ready | 


to launch its biggest campaign in : 

‘ : . follow the same policy expressed 
1942, going on the sate assumption | in the Mutual jm and selanae all 
that in spite of crises, gentlemen | oy ‘the 


will continue to prefer blondes : tj 
P F | obligations because of conditions 


|imposed by the war. Although 
| Columbia Broadcasting 


* | F 


| advertisers unable to carry out their | 


| 


| 
| 


Gladys the beautiful receptionist} would make no statement of policy, | 
says the rubber shortage ought to| it was said that each request would | 


make golfers a lot more careful to| be considered on its merits, with 
hit their balls straight down the|the implication that cancellations 
nice green fairways. would be allowed in certain cases. 


vr? Signs Up Conti 


Gestapo Heydrich, | 


Executioner Since the announcement 


was replaced for cause on both/| one new advertiser, Conti Products, 
occasions. Poetic justice insisted,| Inc., which will launch “Treasure 
“Off with his head!” | Hour of Song” for its soap products 
| Jan. 16. The musical show, with 
| Alfredo Antonini’s orchestra, will 
Tide Water has announced that! be aired on 20 stations Friday from 
is getting ready to distribute| 9:30 to 10 p. m., EST, through 
automobile tires in Eastern states,| Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce. 
and motorists fervently hope they The Mutual clause reads as fol- 
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it 


can depend on that. lows: “If the advertiser’s business 
in the product to be advertised 
"= % |hereunder shall be substantially 


W. G. Malone is one advertising| curtailed or interfered with by rea- 
man who refuses to obey the ads, | (Continued on Page 19) 
especially the one which endorses | 
Kow-Kare as an aid to calving and 
urges the reader, “Try it yourself.” 


DIRECTORY OF FEATURES 


| Ad-libbing 10 

== 2 Basic Business Index . 20 

A Milwaukee federal judge | Business Digest 22 
agreed that an advertising cartoon | Editorials 10 
could be copyrighted, but described | Getting Personal ; - 
it as “almost repulsive.” Well, of] Obiteerien wer Aavertners is 
course, not everybody can be a Sactenaalte Review as 23 
Petty or a Vargas. Rough Proofs a \ 
Copy CUB. | Voice of the Advertiser 15 


of the) 
twice assigned to Time’s front cover,| War clause, Mutual has signed up| 


|is likely to be determined 
System | 


|} attachments makes 


Advertising Plays Significant 
Social Role, Study Declares 


BUY BONDS FIRST! 
Pe tee SPER eee Le 


*! Max Bogen, Preprieter of Columbus Veterans’ 


Expect Point ot 
Sale Advertising 
fo Flourish in “42 


Some Industries Using 
Medium Plan Expansion 
of Its Use 


New York, Dec. 24.—Although 
conservation has cut down the size 
of some window and counter dis- 
plays and eliminated the frills on 
others, point of sale advertising will} | 
continue as a robust medium during 
1942, national advertisers, lithogra- 
phers and designers told ApveErTIs- 
ING AGE this week. 


: DONT BUY 
‘ LIQUOR 
b BUY UNITED STATES 


DEFENSE Bonps 


meee 
ie down tw che duck dave tae | 


1 of tetendng ons televed see 
” by bereng Uneed Bese 
0 peed — oe 


Fai VETERANS. 2 cx. 
bode TELEPHONE Mi. 7934-7935 | 


This Washington, D. C. liquor store buys | 
newspaper space to urge the purchase 


The optimistic picture springs of U. » ¥ defense bonds instead of the | 
chiefly from the fact that the largest, *t°re$ merchandise. (Story on Page 5). 
spenders in this medium have | 


always been found in those classifi- 
cations which are expected to pur- 
sue their wartime advertising most 
aggressively. In the food, drug, 
toiletries and tobacco fields general | 
indications are that the use of win-| 
dow and counter displays will con- 
tinue at least on -e scale equal 
to 1941, while ii some instances | 
expansions are planned. In still | 
another classification, oil, where} 
uncertainties point to possible ad- | 
vertising curtailments in other 
media, point of sale merchandising | 
will probably be stepped up. 

The chief changes to be noted in| 
current display planning involve; Washington, D. C., Dee. 24. 
the use of thinner mounting board;| Compulsory censorship of all adver-| 
possible decrease in use of die-cut! tising dealing with war production, 
displays where heavy board is with the armed services themselves 
required; and possible curtailment) Tather than the newly - created 
of motion displays if new revenue | Office of Censorship ruling on what 
interpretations point to a heavy) can and can’t be printed, is expected 
levy on such units. to be instituted in the near future. 

. The War Department, it was 

A Moot Question 


learned, is considering adoption of 
The last-mentioned point is some-| a policy which would apply to both 
thing of a moot question at this| 


editorial and advertising copy the 
writing. The use of motion devices| publication of which would give 
by an 


“aid or comfort” to the enemy. | 
ruling on} According to present plans, the Pro- 
introduction of such| curement Information Branch, Bu- 
an entire dis-| reau of Public Relations, will be the | 
play liable to the 10 per cent tax| Army’s censorship agency. 
on “electrical advertising devices,” Many advertisers and publishers 
(Continued on Page 22) (Continued on Page 20) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Schenley Plans National Drive for Belmont Whisky 


New York, Dec. 26.—Appointment today of McCann-Erickson as | 
agency for Schenley’s Belmont whisky presages a campaign to establish 
the brand nationally. Heretofore distributed only on the West Coast, 
Belmont advertising has been handled by Brisacher, Davis & Staff, San 
Francisco, which will continue as the agency in California, Colorado, | 
New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon and Washington while McCann-Erickson 
directs the account in all other markets. 


N. Y. Dress Institute to Launch New Newspaper Drive 
New York, Dec. 26.—The New York Dress Institute will supplement 
its current magazine and newspaper campaign with a series of full-page 


War Production 
Ads Face Strict 
Censorship 


Armed Services Ex- 
pected to Start Com- 
pulsory Copy Inspection. 


official Washington 
whether the 


| newspaper ads beginning Dec. 30, stressing the role American women 


| must play in maintaining morale. 


Present plans call for large space 
insertions weekly during January in 34 newspapers in 17 cities. J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company is the agency. 


Colgate Opens 1942 Newspaper Drive for Super Suds 

New York, Dec. 26.—Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company opened its 1942 
newspaper drive for Super Suds in major markets today with 1,000-line 
space announcing “A brand new kind of clothes-washing soap with a 
difference you can actually see!” Calling it a “4-purpose’’ soap, copy 
says it “smells different!”, “looks different!” and “Gets white clothes 
whiter.” Sherman & Marquette, Chicago, is the agency. 


| general, 
jeoneclusion 
| reached by Prof. 


| sive 1research into 


But Harvard Report Al- 
so Points to Faults and 
Hits "Sacred Cows’ 


By S. R. BERNSTEIN 


Chicago, Dec. 26.—‘“So long as 
individual enterprise flourishes and 
a dynamic economy continues, ad- 
vertising and aggressive selling will 
play a significant social role.” 

That is the 
over-all 


Neil H. Borden 
of Graduate 
School of Busi- 
ness Administra- 
tion at Harvard 
University after 
a four-year 
period of inten- 


the place of ad- 
vertising in the 
American econ- 
omy — the most serious, methodical 
and comprehensive study of the 
subject ever made. Prof. Borden's 
conclusions will be published Mon- 
day as “The Economic Effects of 
Advertising,” a volume of well over 
1,000 pages which promises to serve 
as a source-book for serious stu- 
dents of advertising for many years, 
The book is being published “by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, and 
will sell for $5. 


Unbiased, Thoughtful Study 


The thoughtful, serious-minded 
advertising and merchandising man 
will find Prof. Borden's conclusions 
on the place and functions of adver- 
tising impartial, complete, authori- 
tative and perhaps mildly cheering; 
but those who may have hoped that 


Neil H. Borden 


|the study would bear out the 
encomiums which have been em- 
barassingly heaped on advertising 


by over-zealous’ partisans are 
doomed to serious disappointment. 
The book is a calm, dispassionate 
study of the good and the bad, the 
wasteful and the useful. It gives 
advertising stature and value in the 
economic world, and_ incidentally 
presents a mass of thought-provok- 
ing data for the advertising man, 
but it also knocks down, or at any 
rate deglamorizes, many of the 
“misconceptions” which for many 
years have provided ammunition 
for certain advertising orators. 

“In the end,” the author asks, 
“what role of social significance 
does advertising play in our capi- 
talistic economy? On the whole, 
does it add to consumer welfare” 
The discussion has shown that its 
use is accompanied by certain dan- 
gers, particularly those attending 
the tendency of business men to 
compete in advertising and thus to 
bring into prices a large amount of 
selling costs. On the other side of 
the ledger, what is advertising’s off- 
setting contribution, if any? 


Promotes Expanding Economy 

“Advertising’s outstanding con- 
tribution to consumer welfare comes 
from its part in promoting a dynamic 
expanding economy. Advertising’s 
chief task from a social standpoint 
is that of encouraging the develop- 
ment of new products. It offers a 
means whereby the enterpriser may 
hope to build a profitable demand 
for his new and differentiated mer- 
chandise which will justify invest- 
ment. From growing investment? 


has come the increasing flow of in- 
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come which has raised man’s ma- 
terial welfare to a level unknown in 
previous centuries.” 

Explaining that the study was 
limited at the very beginning to a 
consideration of advertising in a 
dynamic, free enterprise economy 
and did not concern itself with the 
theoretical questions of whether 
such an economy is the best possi- 
ble, Prof. Borden asserts that ‘ad- 
vertising is an integral part of a 
business system in which entrepre- 
neurs are striving constantly to find 
new products and new product dif- 
ferentiations which consumers will 
want. . . The critic must realize | 
that progress in product improve-| 
ment comes slowly; merchandise 
does not come on the market in full} 
perfection. The constant seeking | 
for product improvements, with 
which advertising and aggressive} 
selling are intimately related, has | 
been essential to an ever-increasing | 
variety of new merchandise. . . 


Promote Wide Use, Low Price 


“Widespread usage is made pos-| 
sible by low prices, which in turn| 
require low costs. For many in- 
dustries low costs of production de- | 
pend upon large-scale operations 
which are not possible until there is | 


the industries, but also for individ- 
ual producers. Advertising may 
make increased sales possible not 
only through shifting demand 
schedules but also through increas- 
ing the elasticity of demand for 
products. . . In past years in indus- 
try after industry the economies 
which have come from large-scale 
operations and technological devel- 
opment have been passed along in 
lower prices. 

“As an industry matures... it is 
particularly desirable that counter- 
balancing forces which tend to 
check and reduce competition in ad- 
vertising, and which prevent inno- 
vators from profiting over long per- 
iods of time from their innovations, 
should have free opportunity to op- 
erate. Probably the most important 
of these counterbalancing forces is 
that provided in the competition of 
business firms which do not make 
substantial outlays in development 
work on which growth depends, 
either in product development or in 
promotion of new merchandise. 
The price competition of these con- | 
cerns serves to hold down the costs | 
of competition in advertising and 
other non-price forms, and should | 
be encouraged rather than discour- | 


aged by restrictive price regula- | 


a large volume of sales not only for| tion, such as has been embodied in| of advertising’s pl 


recent years in price control acts of | economy was first broached early 
| in 1937 by the Advertising Research 
|Foundation and was agreed to by 
| the university with the stipulation 


one type or another. 
Promotes a Higher Economy 


“To the counterbalancing force | 
of price competition may be added | 
that of increased education of con-| 
sumers, permitting them to choose | 
intelligently among the variety of | 
goods offered them. 

“Since advertising has in large| 
part been associated with the pro- | 
motion of new 


that the necessary funds be made 
available and that the university 
would be “an entirely free agent 
both in the conduct of the project 
and in the findings, and that these 
findings, whatever they might be, 
would be published.” 

In June of that year Mrs. A. W. 


und differentiated | Erickson, widow of one of the foun- 


merchandise, a substantial part of| ders of McCann-Erickson, presented 


advertising costs should be looked | 
upon economically as costs incurred | 
in raising the economy from one 
level to another. From the stand-| 
point of social welfare these costs 
have been far more than offset by 
the rise in national income which} 
they have made possible. Such} 
costs should not be prevented or} 
decried. In the future if man’s 
material welfare is to be raised to 
higher levels in our free economy, 
the spark of enterprise must be kept 


glowing brightly; the chance to 
profit from the new should continue 
to exist.” 

How Project Developed 


The suggestion that Harvard 
undertake a complete factual study 


OPA pee gene ae on 


Another Canada Dry 

poster carries THE SEAL 

OF LITHOGRAPHIC 
MERIT. 
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|an advisory committee consisting of 


additional 


the school with a $30,000 gift which 
was applied to the work, although 
expenses have been 
borne by Harvard and by privat 
sources. 

The Advertising Research Foun- 


dation helped greatly in gathering | 


confidential data from advertisers | 
and agencies, supplementing a 
wealth of material already available | 
in the school’s files. The entire | 
project was under the active super- | 
vision of Prof. Borden, who was| 
relieved of his normal duties for a | 
full year in order to hasten conclu- 
sion of the task, and was directed by 


Harvard Professors Theodore H. 
Brown, Edmund P. Learned, How- | 
ard T. Lewis, Malcolm P. MeNair | 


ace in American | and Harry R. Tosdal. 


Seven Major Approaches 


The report, as indicated pre- 


INTERIM COPY 
EVERY OUNC 
ISA SACREI 


E OF RUBBEX 
) & TRUST 
5 


UNITED STATES RUBRER COMPANY 


Emphasizing the vital importance oc 
rubber to the war effort, U. S. Rubbe 
Co. ran this full-page copy in maijc 
cities throughout the country as a one 
time shot. The company, along wit 
others in the field, is expected to em 
phasize tire conservation in subsequen: 
consumer copy. 


indirectly over a long period 
helping to bring a mobile socie 
and a dynamic economy. In spee: 
ing up demand for new products 
has contributed to the dynamec 
character of the economy.” 
Effectiveness of Advertising 
2. “Advertising can and do 


Ss 


/increase the demand for the prod- 


ucts of many individual companies, 


viously in these columns, consists| but the extent to which it does so 


| the effect of advertising on invest- 


encased between 


| development and use of advertising | 


of seven principal sections: The | 


by business—economic background: | 
the effect of advertising on the 
demand for products and services; | 
the effect of advertising on the costs | 
of products and services; the rela- | 
tion of advertising to prices and) 
pricing practice; the effect of adver- | 
tising on the range of products, on| 
quality, and on consumer choice; 


ment and volume of income; and 
the ethical aspects of advertising. 
[his vast volume of basic data is | 
two summary | 
chapters—one at the back of the| 
book written by the author, and a | 


statement by the advisory commit- | 


tee at the front of the book on the 
significance of the study, in which | 
much summary material 


real importance and undoubtedly 
will serve innumerable uses among 
advertisers, economists and social 


planners alike, but the two sum-| 


mary chapters might be described 
as “must” reading for every adver- 
tising and merchandising executive. 


Highlights of Conclusions 


While it may appear as oversim- 
plification to present Prof. Borden’s 


tracts from his text, it may serve 
some useful purpose to list these 
findings as follows, not necessarily 
in order of their importance, but as 


| he presents them in his summary 
| chapter: 


1. Basic trends of demand for 
products are determined primarily 


| by underlying social and environ- 


mental conditions, and not by 
advertising, although advertising 
/may speed up expansion of a 


conditions. “Consumers’ 
wants for products are determined 
by the character of consumers and 
their existing environment. Adver- 
tising has not changed people's 
characteristics; it has changed en- 
vironment only as it has contributed 


appears. | 
The mass of clinical data encased | 
_in the seven principal sections is of | 
| demand 


varies widely and depends upon the 
circumstances under which an 
enterprise operates.” It is likely to 
be most effective when coinciding 
with a favorable primary demand 
trend; and the conditions “which 
are particularly important in ren- 
dering advertising an_ effective 
means for increasing the demands 
of individual companies are the 
chance for significant product dif- 
ferentiation, the opportunity to use 
strong emotional appeals, the exist- 
ence of hidden qualities of impor- 
tance to buyers, and the existence 
of circumstances favoring the accu- 
mulation of substantial sums to 
support advertising.” Even with 
the presence of some or all of these 
factors, however, “other producers 
find opportunity to gain sales yo! 
ume by other means.” 

3. Advertising may or may not 
increase the elasticity of primary 
for products, depending 
principally on the nature of the 
| product itself. The demand curve 
for salt has been and is inelastic; 
and while advertising has helped to 
greatly expand the demand fo: 
cigarets, it does not appear to have 
greatly changed the shape of the 
| demand curve, that is, the respon- 
siveness of demand to price change. 
On the other hand, many new prod- 


,/major findings by very brief ex-| ucts which give evidence in their 


| early stages of having small and 
| relatively inelastic demand find 
| their demand curve altered because 
| advertising and aggressive selling 
_ build up public acceptance and 
| bring the important factors of emu- 
| lation and imitation into play. 


No Data on Costs 


| 4. Advertising of brands tends 
| to make demand for those particu- 
|lar brands less elastic (that is, less 


| demand that would come from | subject to the influence of price), 
_favorable conditions, or retard ad- 
| verse demand trends due to unfa- 
| vorable 


| but in all cases price competition 
comes into play sooner or later, and 
demand either shifts to sellers with 
| lower prices or a reduction in the 
| price of the branded item is forced 
5. The over-all effects of adver! 
tising on total distribution 
cannot be traced, and it is impo 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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62% More Cireulation... Rate Increase Only 11.6% 


The New Rates — Effective June, 1942 Issue. 


Black & White Four Color 
SS ee Back cover . . . .... . . $3500 
SS a ee Third, second and inserts . . . . 2950 
ff ee 
%page......... . 243.75 Two Color 
Rate per agate line ea a 
(14 line minimum) . . . . . . 3.60 ae 


No change in space discounts 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL... but PRACTICAL 


Dedicated to today's important business of living—home and the things that make it— 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL accomplishes the best way of life by practical means, not glamorous theory. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL presents the products, equipment and ideas for making homes out of 
houses, in the most exciting and animated way possible. It has chosen simplicity as a 
keynote and workability as a watchword. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is the magazine that will matter most to retailers, manufacturers, and 
consumers in the months ahead. 


For all issues through May, space is available at current low rates. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


NEWYORK: 572 Madison Ave.; CHICAGO: 326 W. Madison St.; DETROIT: General Motors Bldg.; CLEVELAND: Leader Bldg. ; 
- BOSTON: Park Sq. Bldg.; ATLANTA: Rhodes-Haverty Bldg.; SAN FRANCISCO: Hearst Bldg.; LOS ANGELES: 1709 W. 8th St 
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Plan Blackout 
for Penn State | 
Signs in Raids 


Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 24.—Penn- | 
sylvania’s State Council of Defense | 
has approved plans for immediate | 
blecking out of all outdoor illumi-| 
nated signs during air raids and} 
requiring the installation of con-| 
venient cut-out switches on all large 
lighted signs. 

The plan was drawn up by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
Pennsylvania at the request of the | 
state council, and has been put into | 
effect “until further orders, or until | 
a national policy on the matter is! 
announced by the Office of Civilian 
Defense.” 

It is estimated that there are 
more than 3,500 panel-type 12 by 
25 foot illuminated signs in the 
state and an additional 1,500 signs 
of larger dimensions. 


Issues Christmas Edition 


Daily Press, Pontiac, Mich., issued 
an 80-page Christmas edition on 
Dec. 11. An unusual feature of the 
issue was the amount of color used, 
7 pages one color and black; 6 pages 
two colors and black; and one page 
three colors and black. 


Price Control 


Bill First on 


| condemned 


| Senate floor. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


The House has 


version, but a 


the new session opens wiil be the behest of defense agencies. 
| price control bill. 
already adopted its own universally| the last of nine hearings on this 
vastly | proposal more than six weeks ago. 
different bill has yet to reach the| Hearings were adjourned “subject 
The final form of the| to the call 


The House census committee held | 


of the chair.” That) 


| bill is slated to be worked out in| “call” has never come from Rep. | 


Congress Slate 
1942 Sessions Will 


Consider Changes in 
Census Law | 


| 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 23.—The | 
first session of the 77th Congress | 
passed into history this week for| 
all practical purposes as Senators | 
and Representatives scattered to| 
their respective homes for an un-| 
official vacation which will extend | 
until Jan. 5. 
Both houses are now meeting | 
under informal agreement that no 
important business will be trans-| 
acted until the second session starts | 
next year. Sessions are being held 
at three-day intervals, committees | 
are still meeting, and important| 
legislation is still hanging fire—but | 
for all practical purposes Congress | 
is celebrating the holidays in the! 
traditional manner. 
The chief order of business when | 


the conference committee. 
Status Unchanged 


Legislation now pending is un- 
changed by the end of the calendar 
year. Those bills which await the 
attention of committees or which 
are part way through the legislative 
mill will have the same status when 
proceedings are resumed next year 
as they have now. 

Among such proposals of interest 
to the advertising field is the plan 
of the Department of Commerce 
and the Census Bureau to alter 
basic census law. A bill (S. 1627) 


| to establish a quinquennial census 


of business and industry has passed 


| the Senate and is now before the 
House census committee. This 
measure would reduce the fre- 


quency of the Census of Manufac- 
tures from two to five years, pro- 
vide for surveys of business and 
mining every five years instead of 
every ten, and permit the Census 
Bureau to scrap the i941 Census 
of Manufactures in favor of periodic 
sampling studies performed at the 


la 


As the Curtain Falls on 1941— 


The Chronicle Is Houston’s Leading Newspaper— 


more dominantly now than ever before! 


Take this, for example! 


to 8,259, 


ing dominance! 


(And This is the 29th Consecutive Year) 


AS time has winged its way through 28 straight years, 
The Chronicle has held a dominant leadership in Houston. 
Now, with 11 months of the 29th year torn from the calendar, it be- 
comes apparent The Chronicle will finish 1941 stronger than ever. 
Dominant though The Chronicle already 
was, The Chronicle GAINED 453,320 lines of advertising during the 11 
months of 1941, while the second Houston paper LOST 118,790 lines, 
and the third Houston paper gained only 26,642 lines. 
This gain pushes The Chronicle’s leadership in advertising over the 
second paper to 4,808,048 lines, and over the third paper 
The Chronicle published almost as 
much as both the other Houston newspapers combined! 
Of course there’s a reason for The Chronicle’s continu- 
it’s simply that The Chronicle gives 
you majority coverage of the Houston market at the low- 
est cost per family. The Chronicle is Texas’ largest daily 


230 lines. 


newspaper. 


TE OOS ON GOA: 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 28 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Notional Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


~ 


| Rambeau 


| 


Guy L. Moser, committee chairman. | 
Meanwhile, the Census’ Bureau,’ 
which had hoped to dispense with | 
the 1941 Census of Manufactures | 
and divert funds appropriated | 
therefor to other purposes, is mak- | 
ing belated preparations to take 
some sort of manufacturing survey 
early in 1942. 


Up to Secretary Jones 


Having given up hope that legis- 
lation repealing the legal require- 
ment to take a 1941 Census of 
Manufactures will be enacted before | 
that study should be started in 
1942, the bureau is now planning a 
census on the minimum basis allow- 
able by law. Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse H. Jones has been 
asked to determine what this “min- 
imum basis’’ is. 

Other legislation directly affect- 
ing advertising is slated for early 
attention next year. The proposal 
of the printers’ unions that a dis- 
criminatory tax against radio be 
levied is certain to be revived, prob- 
ably in connection with the Sanders 
bill to reorganize the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, hearings 
on which are slated to start a few 
weeks hence unless war work inter- 
feres. 

The plan to tax radio and outdoor 
advertising passed the House as a} 
part of the 1942 tax bill, but was| 
rejected in the Senate and discarded | 
in conference. It is expected that| 
the next tax bill will be accompa- 
nied by demands that all advertis- 
ing be taxed. The Treasury De- 
partment has taken no position on 
advertising taxes as yet, and the 
fate of such proposals remains 
uncertain. 


Hold Down Prices, 
OPA Asks Seven 


More Industries 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 23.— 
Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son has requested manufacturers in 
seven consumer durable goods in- 
dustries not to raise prices above 
levels which prevailed Dec. 1, 1941. 
Products affected are clocks, | 
watches, silverware, china, glass, | 
lamps, and lampshades. 

Letters from Mr. Henderson asked | 
that prices be held down pending 
a study by the Office of Price Ad-| 
ministration. Manufacturers were | 
urged to inform OPA of all cases in 
which it would be impossible to/| 
comply, and to submit contemplated | 
price changes well in advance of 
their effective date. 

Mr. Henderson wrote that “your 
patriotic cooperation in furthering | 
the defense program by helping to| 
prevent inflation is of genuine 
assistance to this office and of real | 
service to the nation.” He asked) 
producers to reply, signifying their 
willingness to cooperate. 


Rambeau Opens Two 
West Coast Offices 


William G. Rambeau Company 
has opened two new offices on the 
Pacific Coast, one at 580 Market 
street, San Francisco, under the di- 
rection of William S. Grant, for-| 
merly representing the McClung 
stations, which he will continue to 
serve, and the other in the Mark- 
ham bldg., Los Angeles, headed by 
Fred Allen, formerly sales manager 
of KFBI, Wichita. 

Four stations have appointed the 
company to represent 
them nationally: KFWB, Los An- 
geles, KJBS, San Francisco, KBUR, 


' Burlington, Ia., and WIL, St. Louis. 


| 


“Post” Strike Ends 


The management of the Post, 


| Birmingham, Ala., and members of 


the American Newspaper Guild 
agreed Dec. 18 to end a strike which 
has prevented publication of the 


paper since Sept. 6. Guild officials | 
said the new agreement provides an | 
increase of 20 per cent in salaries | 
and better working conditions. Pub- | 


lication was resumed Dec. 22. 


STOP HITLER 


EVEN IN THIS 
FRIENDLY TAVERN 
THERE MAY BE 
ENEMY EARS 


STOP LOOSE TALK - RUMORS 


This is one of a series of posters being 

distributed by Seagram Distillers Cor, 

to taverns as reminders against disclo: 

ing valuable information to any Axis 

power. Seagram is mentioned only ‘» 
the small credit line. 


Seagram Posters 
Warn Against. 
Tavern Talk 


New York, Dec. 23.—In an effort 
to eliminate taverns as sources of 
information that might conceivably 
be of value to the enemy, Seagram 
Distillers Corporation began this 
week the distribution of posters 
warning against loose talk amid the 
comradeship of cocktails. 

“The tavern is a friendly place,” 
George E. Mosely, assistant adver- 
tising manager, observed. “In 
peacetime nothing is more natural 
than to make acquaintances there 
and to chat with the stranger who 
happens to be around. But wartime 
means a different story—the very 
friendliness of the American people 
and their friendly taverns may in- 
advertently lead to information 
being passed to the enemy. Re- 
minders like these posters, we hope, 
will do their part to prevent that 
possibility.” 

The posters are 22 by 28 inches, 
lithographed in two and_ three 
colors. The only commercial angle 
of the series is a credit line that 
reads: “This poster is published by 
the House of Seagram as part of 
its contribution to the national vic- 
tory effort.” 


McGraw-Hill Names Three 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has advanced 
three former managers to the posi- 
tion of publisher of their respective 
publications. W. K. Beard, Jr., who 
has been manager of Electrical 
World and Electrical Contracting, 
has been named publisher of those 
papers. H. W. Mateer, manager of 
Electrical Merchandising and Elec- 
tronics, has been appointed pub- 
lisher of those publications, and 
George W. Pfeil, formerly manager 
of Aviation, Bus Transportation and 
Transit Journal, is now publisher of 
that group. 


Promotion 


Through Dealers 


In the past six years 
we have printed more 
than 16,000.000 News 
color paint broadsides 
for a score of paint 
manufacturers. Many 
of these pieces wert 
designed by us. 


Paint manufacturers 
are using Newscolor 
for 1942 We already 
have orders from five 
major companies 
How about your spring 
promotion piece? 


SHOPPING NEWS 
Rewscoler “Division CLEVELAND 
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ADVERTISING AGE 5 


Liquor Store Ad 
Says ‘Buy Bonds, | 
Not Liquor’ 


(Picture on Page 1) 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 24.—By| 
t. king four columns, 135 lines deep, | 
in the Washington Post to urge that 
Washingtonians buy U. S. defense 
bonds instead of liquor, the Colum- | 
bia Veterans Wine and _ Liquor 
Store here is receiving unofficial 
citations by the score today for 
patriotism far beyond duty. 

The copy, enclosed in a border of 
stars, starts off in small type, say- 
pg, “Max Bogen, proprietor of 
Columbia Veterans’ Wine & Liquor 
Store, apveals to all Washing- 
tonians—” and then, stepping up 
the size of the type, “Don’t Buy 
Liquor, Buy United States Defense 
Bonds.” A small cut of Mr. Bogen, 
wearing an American Legion cap, 
occupies an upper corner. 

The body of the copy carries the 
advice, “Our country is fighting for 
its life. As loyal Americans it is 
our solemn duty to bend every} 
effort to win that fight, to buckle 
down to the dark days that may lie 
ahead until final victory is ours. We 
at Columbia Veterans’ have always 
believed that liquor is a luxury to 
be enjoyed moderately but NEVER 
bought at the expense of the neces- 
sities of living.” The copy con- 
cludes with the suggestion that “We 
at Columbia Veterans’ are in the 
liquor business, but we do not want 
one penny of any money that should 
go for defense. And so we say BUY | 
BONDS FIRST! Afterwards, if you | 
can afford it, you can give thought 
to luxuries like liquor.” 


Poor Richardites Offer | 
Services to Government | 


William Berry, president of the 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
telegraphed President Roosevelt 
Dec. 15 offering the club’s assist- 
ance in the war effort. The group 
pledged “our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor” and offered ‘to 
the authorities of government and 
civilian defense, our time and talent 
in the field of our special abilities— 
advertising. 

“We shall do this as men of ad- 
vertising, not forgetting our duties 
as individuals and citizens,” the 
telegram continued, asserting that 
the club was mindful that the 15th | 
of December marked the 150th an- | 
niversary of the ratification of the 
Bill of Rights, and concluded: | 
“Members of Poor Richard, this day, | 
would emulate their patron saint, 
Benjamin Franklin, who ‘snatched | 
the sceptre from tyrants.’ ” 


Appoints Sanger Agency | 

Powder Metallurgy, Long Island | 
City, manufacturer of products 
pressed from metal powder, has | 
appointed Alan B. Sanger, New 
York, as advertising agency. 


Greene Joins Townsend 
Darwin Greene, formerly associ- 
ate editor of the Heraid, Rutland, 
Vt., has joined Townsend Advertis- 
ing Service, Burlington, Vt. The 
agency will soon open a Rutland 
office under Mr. Greene's direction. 


“ . . 
Companion” Ups Price 

Effective with the March issue, 
Woman’s Home Companior§ suv- 
scription price wiil be raised from 
10 to 15 cents a copy, and $1 to 
$1.50 a year. 


“Mida’s Criterion” Sold 
Gillette Publishing Company has 


sold Mida’s Criterion to American 
Wine & Liquor Journal. 


FACE THE FACTS 


“The Colors People Like Best” 
is the title of our eighth Color 
know why most women preter red_ 
_ today for a copy of this booklet. 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 
DIVISION - GENERA NTIMNG INK CORP 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW Lae 
CHICAGO Ti = PHILADEL 
JERSEY CITY + OAH CAMBRIDGE 


It Wasa 
Good Old Year 


in Nashville 


INCREASED LINAGE 


By the end oj the year auvertisers will have spent 8°: more money in 
The Nashville Banner and The Tennessean. Linage is comfortably } 
up in retail, general and classified divisions because of solid space 

buying which recognizes a productive medium. 


INCREASED CIRCULATION 


Publishers’ statements of September 30 show The Banner up to 70,578—5,062 
more than same period in 1940. The Tennessean, daily, now 72,887, had a 
gain of 7,246. And the Sunday Tennessean is up to 123,853—a 14,134 gain. 


INCREASED POPULATION 


There are 82,000 more people in the Nashville Market. 920,663 in all. Increase 
in population is equivalent to adding a city almost as big as Schenectady! 


I¢cll Be a Good 


New Year. Too 


With the Vultee Aircraft plant stepping into high gear; the new $18,000,000 
bombing airbase at Smyrna under way; a $800,000 monthly pay roll at Camp 
Forrest; the new $26,000,000 armored division camp near Clarksville; the Milan ’ 
Shell loading plant on a 7-day week; local factories turning out shoes, clothing, 


airplane parts, mine sweepers under government contract; food and dairy prod- 


ucts from our rich agricultural lands in demand at higher prices—1942 ought to 


be a good New Year in Nashville too. Your consideration of this market, com- 
pletely covered only by The Nashville Banner and The Nashville Tennes- 
sean, should be a serious one. 


Nashville Banner. NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


EVENING MORNING SUNDAY 


NEWS?A\PER PRINTING CORP., Agents © THE BRANHAM CO., National Representatives 
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Ad Budget Tripled Lambert ‘Explains’ Railroad Cars 


as Ochee Begins 
1942 Campaign 


Johnston, R. I., Dec. 
Spring Water Company, following 
a 1941 sales increase of 103 per cent, 
has tripled the advertising budget 
for its soft drinks and will run the 
heaviest advertising schedule in its 
history during 1942. 

Twelve newspapers are on the 
list, and 150 and 200-line black and 
white copy will be used. A 15- 
minute program is planned to start 
April 15 over WEAN, Providence, 
in addition to a 15-minute show 
now being used over the same sta- 
tion. 
placed on WEAN, WJAR 
WPRO, Providence, and 
Pawtucket. Outdoor and display 
helps will also be used. 


and 


The 1942 campaign will be di-| 


rected to women, a distinct shift in 


copy planning, since the 1941 drive | 


was aimed at 
sports fans. 
tie-ins 


men, particularly 
During the past year, 
were made with amateur 


baseball leagues, and prizes consist- | 


ing of cases of the beverages were 
awarded to home run hitters and 
outstanding pitchers. 

Bo Bernstein & Co., Providence, 
directs the account. 


J-W-T Foreign Bills Up 
Samuel Meek, who is responsible 

for the international operations of 

J. Walter Thompson Company, New 


York, has reported that 1941 busi- | 


ness in all offices except England, 
but including Latin America, Can- 
ada, Australia and India, was the 
largest in J-W-T’s history. 


Gets Shirt Account 


New Era Shirt Company, St. 
Louis, has named Olian Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, as agency. 
Marilynne A. Westbury has joined 
the Olian agency as copywriter. 


Adds Nut Company 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, 
New Canaan, Cuonn., has named 
Cecil & Presbrey, New York, as 
advertising agency. 


24.—Ochee | 


Spot announcements will be | 


WCF'I, | 


Untimeliness of 
Matson Color Ad 


New York, Dec. 23.—An example | 
of advertising comradery, covering | 
a situation perhaps unparalleled in| 
promotional history, grew out of| 
Japan’s attack on Pear] Harbor and 
will be revealed to the public in the 
February issue of American Maga- 
zine. 

The inside front cover of the 
magazine carries'a four-color Mat- 
son Line ad, featuring a pretty girl 
wearing a lei, against a Hawaiian 
background. Copy describes steam- 
ship service between the West Coast 
and Honolulu. As soon as the Japs 
struck, Matson tried to alter the 
copy, but it was too late. The cov- 
ers were already off the press. 

Thereupon the publisher § ap- 
proached Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, whose black and white page 
faces the Matson cover, and sought 
the assistance of one national ad- 
vertiser for a fellow advertiser in 
an embarrassing spot. Lambert as- 
sented graciously—and the result is| 
/an explanatory paragraph printed | 
| in red ink at the top of the Listerine | 
| page. An arrow points to the Mat-| 
son ad opposite, and the explanation | 
reads: 

“By permission of Listerine, at-| 
| tention is called to the fact that the| 
color advertisement on the opposite | 
| page went to press prior to United 
States’ declaration of a state of war | 
with Japan.” 


Schenk Wins Contest 

Gus Schenk, Zellerbach Paper | 
| Company, Los Angeles, won tiie top | 
| prize for paper merchants in the 
| 1941 McLaurin-Jones $250 Colored 


|Gummed Paper Contest which | 
|closed Nov. 15. The printer sharing 
| first place with Mr. Schenk was 


|Wilbur Slack, Rapid Blue Print 
| Company, Los Angeles. 


|Libman Names Frankel 

Libman Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
dress manufacturer, has named 
Jones Frankel Company, Chicago, 
las advertising agency. 
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Form Copy Theme 


|a series of 
|ments which will be continued in 


|and war, the subject will 


| tation 
|explains that “This independently 


ADVERTISING AGE 


forCampaign 


Maker of Cars Puts 
Stress on Partnership 


Angle | 

Chicago, Dec. 24.—The subject of 
speeding the world’s goods across 
the country via railroads ranks high 
in public interest, the General 
American Transportation Corpora- | 
tion, builder and supplier of rail-| 
road freight cars, has learned from 
institutional advertise- 


1942. 

The company’s partnership with 
the railroads in this business of 
transporting goods has been and) 
will continue to be stressed in full 
page copy and spreads in Business| 
Week, Fortune, Railway Age, Time | 
and Traffic World. In addition the 
story will be told in quarter-page 
copy in the Chicago Journal of| 
Commerce and Wall Street Journal. | 

Coming copy will refer to the | 
transportation needs of a country} 
at war but, since transportation is 
a prime requirement both in peace! 
not be| 
overemphasized, at least as far as 
present copy plans indicate. One 
striking advertisement now in prep- 
aration will show airplanes streak- 
ing through the sky with the re- 
minder that the materials which 
went into those planes reached their 
destination by railroad. 


“X" Marks a Spot 


Many people have been curious 
to know what the “X” on a railroad 
car means, and a current page of| 
copy in Time clears that question 
up by explaining that it identifies) 
privately-owned rolling stock as 
distinguished from that owned by | 
the railroad. A picture of a tank) 
car shows the letters “GATX” on 
the side, signifying that it is owned 
by the General American Transpor- 
Corporation, and the copy 


operated fleet of special cars—tank, 
milk, refrigerator, stock, refrigera- 
tor express—saves money and pro- 
vides better service for railroads 
and shippers alike.” 

The company uses much of this 
advertising copy in reprint form 
which is mailed to those interested 
in its products. It also distributes 
booklets outlining the various rami- 
fications of the company’s business. 

A recent small folder, printed for 
the company’s 40th anniversary in 
1942, points out that the company’s 
activities include plants for making 
railroad cars, motor coaches and for 
plate and welding. It operates nu- 
merous car repair shops about the 
country and owns. bulk liquid 
storage terminals. 

Robin Douglas is. advertising 
manager. Fitzgerald Advertising 
Agency, New Orleans, has the ac- 
count. 


Forms Subsidiary 


Miller Broadcasting System, 
Hollywood, has formed a subsidiary, 
Miller Radiofilm Corporation, with 
offices at 7000 Santa Monica boule- 


vard. The new company § will 
market a new process of sound 
recording, which will afford radio 


producers the opportunity to pro- 
duce radio shows as moving pictures 
are produced. 


Considers Budget Raise 
The Chamber of Commerce of 
Charlotte, N. C., is considering a 
proposal to raise its budget from 
$22,500 to $40,000 next year in order 
to include an advertising campaign 
in business and industrial papers. 
Copy has been prepared, and the 
group proposes to spend $10,000 on 
the campaign. 


Rohde Joins Mathes 


Harvey L. Rohde has joined J. M. 
Mathes, New York, as assistant ac- 
count executive. He was formerly 
in the national advertising depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Star-Times. 


NO BLACKOUT INDOORS 


Revising its regular newspaper copy 
after Japan entered the war, British 
Columbia Electric Railway Co. urges 


consumers to "Light up . . . indoors, of 
course” in spite of nightly blackouts in 
Vancouver. 


Celotex Plans } 
to Continue | 


Okays Transfer | 
of Three NBC 
Stations to RCA 


December 29, 194) 


B. C. Electric 
Copy Revised as 
Blackouts Arrive 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 22. 
Blackouts added new complicatio: 
to the pre-Christmas advertising 
the British Columbia Electric Ra 


| way this month, but the compa: 


changed its copy slant and we 


| ahead with large-space ads in d: 


newspapers. 
The company announced so e 
time ago that it would disconti: 


/appliance merchandising and adv. -- 


tising for the duration, but- wo: 4 
continue light promotion. It adop:..4 
a “Light up for Christmas” the 
for the holidays. But when Ja; 
started war and blackouts bec: 

a reality, B. C. Electric qui 
changed its advertising to re 
“Light up .. . indoors, of cours: 
Appliances were prominently fe - 
tured. 

Headlined in the copy is 
familiar slogan, “There'll always be 
a Christmas,” and the ad contin) 
“this is a wartime Christmas and 
Vancouver is undergoing the sime 
blackout conditions as London. Like 
Londoners, Vancouverites will want 
to make their homes twice as bright 
as before ... an extra twinkle for 
every patch of black outside. 
Let us keep alive the spirit of good- 
will and cheer with those twinkling 
lights.” 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 24.— Starts Blackout Section 


Pending the uncovering of an out- 
side purchaser who will assume 
operation of what is now the 
National Broadcasting Company’s 
Blue network, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has as-| 
sented to the voluntary transfer of 
the licenses of the Blue’s three key 
stations from NBC to Radio Cor- 
poration of America, the parent 
company. 

Outlets involved are Stations) 
WJZ, New York; WENR, Chicago, 
and KGO, San Francisco. This step 
toward elimination of duel network 
operation, FCC explained, was taken 
as a result of “the stated willing- 
ness of NBC and RCA to dispose of 
one of the former’s two networks.” 

FCC also granted today an appli- 
cation for the assignment of another 
Blue’ network — station, WMAL, 
Washington, from NBC to M. A. 
Leese Radio Corporation. This peti- 
tion had been held in the pending 
files for many months. The Leese 
firm is owned by the Evening Star 
Newspaper Company, which pub-| 
lishes the Washington Star. NBC 
has managed and operated the sta- 
tion for the newspaper in recent 
years, 

The move to prevent NBC from 
operating two networks _ started 
when the FCC monopoly report of | 
last May ordered NBC to dispose of 
one of its chains. This order was) 
later postponed indefinitely when 
NBC agreed to make the t:ansfer. | 


Promotion Copy | 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—Although a 
considerable share of its product is 
being taken by the government for 
war and defense purposes, the Celo- 
tex Corporation is going ahead with 
straight selling copy in_ shelter, 
farm and trade papers but only on 

90-day basis. First insertions will 
begin in February and March. 

By operating on a 90-day basis, 
the company believes it will be pre- 
pared to meet any untoward situa- 
tion which might arise. If the gov- 
ernment does not take over its 
entire plant, Celotex plans to con- 
tinue with its advertising program. 

W. C. Rodd is advertising man- 
ager. MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., 
Chicago, is the agency. 


Name Hirshon-Garfield 


Cosmopolitan Mfg. Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., has appointed the 
Boston office of Hirshon-Garfield to 
direct advertising of Cosmo rain- 
coats. Economy Grocery Stores and 
Stop and Shop  Super-Markets, 
Hartford, have also named the 
agency to direct their accounts. 


|nectady. He 


Blackouts on the Pacific Coast 


| have developed a new column in the 


classified display sections of Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C., news- 
papers. The Vancouver Sun, on tlie 
day following the first blackout, had 
a series of advertisements under 
this classification featuring offers of 
tar paper, building boards and other 
blackout materials, as well as light 
bulbs, flashlight batteries and insur- 
ance. 


Continues Program 


The educational program of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Advertising Club, 
which won second prize in the 
national contest conducted by 
AFA last year, is to be continued. 
A speakers bureau has been set up 
by the club which is available to 
civic clubs and other groups for 
speeches on advertising and allied 
subjects. 


G-E Shifts Harrington 

Elliott Harrington has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the induc- 
tion motor section, motor division, 
General Electric Company, Sche- 
was formerly sales 
manager of the air conditioning and 
commercial refrigeration depart- 
ment, Bloomfield, N. J. 


NEW HAVEN 
is Fist! 


— 


the inventor of the “Mechanical Brain 
in 1905, that created a sensation 
American business circles. 


chine that would add and 
and print tabulations on a roll 
paper. Carroll's 


in modern business machines. 
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Fred M. Carroll of New Haven W°> 


Carrol! s 
invention was the first computing ™-- 
subtra:t 


“Mechanical Brai' 
gave the world the principles now us: ! 
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Wen Free & Peters, Inc., established Wright-Sonovox, 


Inc., to develop and promote this unique invention for talking 
and singing sound in radio, its executives looked around for a 
man to head up this operation—a high-powered, big-caliber 
man with broad experience in advertising and merchandising 
and of proven skill as demonstrated by earning power. 


Their advertisement, directed to such a man, and headed, 
""Wanted—a Big Man for a Big Job," appeared in the Septem- 

ber 29 issue of ADVERTISING AGE. Scores of replies were 
received from men of top rank and unquestioned ability—from 

men of the type who don't ordinarily answer "want ads."' But 


that copy in ADVERTISING AGE not only reached them, it 
moved many of them to action. 


One of those who replied was R. K. "Bob" White, a mem- 
ber of the executive staff of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, whose long and brilliant career in automotive adver- 


-Wright-Sonovox 


‘ said o. 
Find tee Man! 


and Na 


Advertising Age 


tising and agency work has been familiar to the whole field. 
"Your advertisement in ADVERTISING AGE intrigues me," 
he wrote. The correspondence which followed his reply re- 


sulted in his appointment, effective December |, as general 
manager of Wright-Sonovox, Inc. 


James L. Free, president of Free & Peters and Wright- 
Sonovox, admits that the remarkable results of his advertise- 
ment astonished him. He did not expect it to induce immed- 
iate response from the type of man he was looking for. But 
he, like other advertisers in ADVERTISING AGE, was con- 
vinced once more that messages in this publication are not 


only read, but read by the right men, and induce action from 
those men! 


Advertising Age 


If you have something to say or fo sell to the national advertiser and his agency, this is the place to say it and sell it! 
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Broadcasts to 
Aliens Offer 
Radio Problem 


Rural Listeners Are 
Responsive to Sales 
Appeals 


New York, Dec. 23.—The war- 
time problem of handling alien| 
groups was brought into sharp 


focus this week with the issuance | 
of a report on foreign language | 
broadcasting in the United States, | 
conducted by Columbia University’s | 
Office of Radio Research and 
financed by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

The study is one of six published 
by Duell, Sloan & Pearce under the 
title, “Radio Research in 1941,” 
edited by Paul F. Lazarfeld of the 
university, and Frank N. Stanton, 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Other phases of broadcasting cov- 
ered in the book are popular music, 
redio symphony, creation of new 
musical listeners, influence of radio 
and press among young people, and 
broadcasting as a service for rural 
audiences. 

Advertisers who use foreign lan- 
guage broadcasts unconsciously re- 
tard the assimilation of national 
minorities “by utilizing the national | 
feelings of these groups as a sales} 
appeal,” accordng to Rudolf Arn- | 
heim and Martha Collins Bayne, 
authors of the report. More than 
800 hours of foreign language pro- 
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Bureaus Concerned 


JOINT APPEAL 


If the 
ARMY or NAVY 
should 
get your seat 


The railroads are meeting unusual require 
ments placed upon them by the National 
Emergency, including military ts. 
Cc quently not all p 9 quip t 
is available for Christmas holiday travel. 


Thousands of travelers are being carried 
home for the holidays and every effort is 
being made to provide for everyone, but if 
the Army or Navy should get your seat, or 
you are inconvenienced in any way, we ask 
your pati and understanding 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
. 


Warning civilians that railroad facilities 
may be taxed to the limit over the holi- 
day period, three lines acted jointly to 
sponsor this copy in cities from New 
York to Chicago and in New England. 
Wendel P. Colton Company is the New 
Haven agency; Al Paul Lefton Company, 
Pennsylvania; and Lord & Thomas, New 
York Central. 


grams were covered during the 
course of the study. 

Chief appeals cited as tending to| 
retard assimilation included: “Do 
as in your old country”; “We speak 
your language’; and “Patronize 


your compatriots.” Food advertis- | 
ing used the first-mention appeal | 


more extensively than any other | 
| product classification; medicine, | 
book and radio, and _ furniture) 


leaned heavily on the second; and| 
clothing, furniture, local markets | 
and professional services were most) 
frequent users of the third appeal. | 

Other highlights of the foreign) 
language report included such find- | 
ings as: 

Almost three-quarters of the time | 
on these stations is devoted to music | 
of a predominantly national char-| 
acter, and more specifically to music 
that brings back memories of life 
in the old country. 

Average quality of music as well 
as programs’ cultural level is gen- 
erally low. 

Commercial 


announcements ap-_| 


| peal strongly to the national char- 


acter and refer mostly to the needs 


|of lower income groups. 


Programs are clearly designed for 
older listeners, many of them ad- 
dressed to housewives, while very 
few attempts were noted to obtain 
the favor of adolescents and chil- 
dren. 


Feels Moral Obligation 


Perhaps the most important con- 
clusion drawn from the study of 


| radio’s influence on rural audiences 


is the observation that “when the 
rural listener enjoys a program he 
often feels a moral obligation to 
support it by buying the product 
sold by its sponsor.” This feeling, 
in the opinion of William S. Robin- | 
son, author of the report, “may be | 
one of the most important factors 
in radio advertising to rural people.” 

This “obligation” element is illus- 
trated by typical responses to inter- 
viewers’ questions. A young farm 
wife said: “We don't like Chase & 
Sanborn coffee as much as another 
kind, but I buy it now to support 
Charlie McCarthy because he gives 
us so much pleasure.” 

And a young tenant farmer de- 
clared: “Most cigarets taste about 
the same to me, but I smoke 
Luckies now because I like the Hit 
Parade and I like to keep it going 
by buying their cigarets.” 

Asked whether they had bought 
anything as a result of listening to 
the radio, since acquiring the re- 
ceiver, only 24 out of 93 farm wo- 
men replied in the negative. The 
remaining 69 could remember at 
least one instance in which they had 
been influenced to buy something 
Of 99 men queried on this point, 61 
reported no influence, while the 
remaining 38 said they had been 
influenced to buy at least once. 


WAYS to Bow Jan. 1 


Station WAYS, Charlotte. N. C. 
YBC Southeastern Blue outlet, wil’ 
start operations on New Year's Day. 


with Advertising 
Escape Transfer 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 23.— 
Uncle Sam’s effort to decentralize 
government at least for the duration 
of the emergency by moving to 
other cities agencies which have no 
direct connection with the war pro- 
gram has not affected as yet those 
departments with which advertising 
is primarily concerned. 

Twelve agencies or bureaus have 
been ordered shifted to five other 
cities within 60 days, in a drive to 
find additional space for mushroom- 
ing war divisions in the boom town 
of Washington. Although under 
consideration for months, the White 
House order came as a_ surprise 
since Budget Bureau recommenda- 
tions were closely guarded. 

The United States Patent Office, 
a Department of Commerce adjunct, 
was on the list of those slated to 
leave the capital scene. Only that 
portion of its work which pertains 
to trademarks has an advertising 
link. The order for the Patent 
Office to shift to New York is being 
strongly opposed in Congress and 
plans may be modified, probably in 
the form of selection of a locale 
nearer Washington. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
a possible addition to the original 
list, which is to be expanded later. 
FTC work has less connection with 
that of other arms of the govern- 
ment than most agencies, and its 
neat and relatively new building 
has been eyed with envy by more 
than one defense chieftain. Part 
of its space has already been taken 
over by a defense agency. 

FTC performs some investigation 
work for defense agencies, notably 
the Office of Price Administration, 
and may escape transfer on that 


ground. It also collaborates with 
the Department of Justice on part) 
of its labors, and has a variety of 


other lesser governmental _ ties| 
which might suffice to keep it in| 
Washington. 

There appears to be even less 


chance that the Food and Drug 
Administration, Alcohol Tax Unit 
of the Treasury Department, or'| 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion will move. FCC, in particular, | 
has become almost wholly a war 
agency. Chairman James L. Fly 
also heads the Defense Communica- 
tions Board, which has already 
demonstrated its vital role in the 
emergency. 

Mr. Fly was questioned on the 
subject at his press conference this 
week. He replied that he saw no 
immediate prospect of any move, 
and was “not apprehensive” of 
future moving developments. 


Copy Urges 
Owners to Repair 
Old Flashlights 


New York, Dec. 23.—In the face 
of an unprecedented de mand for 
flashlights in cities preparing for 
wartime blackouts, National Carbon 
Company this week released news- 
paper copy urging that consumers 
inspect and repair old flashlights be- 
fore purchasing new ones. 

This week’s copy is based on a 
survey conducted by National Car- 
bon in 1939-40 when it was learned 
that discarded flashlights in a large 
number of homes could be easily 
repaired and put into service. In- 
terviewers actually examined the 
lights, most of them picked up in 
cellars or attics, during the course 
of the survey. 

Appearing in 57 newspapers in 38 
cities on both coasts, the one-shot 
copy suggests that “a new lens can 
be inserted, a new bulb can be in- 


stalled” and that “many of these 
flashlights merely need new bat- 
teries.”” Copy appeals to the reader 


not to make “needless” demands for 
new flashlights since materials used 


in making them are “vitally needed | 


in other defense industries.” 
J. M. Mathes is the agency. 


Feature War 
Maps in New 
Coffee Campaign 


Chicago, Dec. 23.—Capitalizing on 
the foresight which led it to lay in 
a copious supply of Sumatra coffee, 
Stewart & Ashby Coffee Company 
launched a new campaign for 
Stewart's Private Blend coffee today 
based on the theory that war zone 
maps are real _ attention-getters 
these days. 

A map of the new theater of war 
in the Pacific, headlined ‘“Fore- 
sight!” features the 250-line adver- 


Benny, Hope, 
Fibber Tops 
in Radio Poll 


New York, Dec. 23.—While Jell-O’s 
Jack Benny and Pepsodent’s Bob 
Hope captured top honors again as 
first and second favorites in com- 
mercial radio programs, “Fibber 
McGee and Molly” registered a 
sharp rise in favor by jumping to 
third place in Radio Daily’s fifth 
annual poll of newspaper radio 
editors. 

S. C. Johnson & Son’s comedy, 


| team rose from seventh place in las‘ 


tisement run in the Chicago Tribune.| year’s vote to displace America: 
Housewives are told that long | Tobacco Company’s “Informatio: 
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That Extra Rich Sumatra Flavor 
In Your Stewarts Coffee is Insured 
For a Long Time to Come! 


ONG betore war exploded 
in the Pacific, huge ship 
ments of genuine Sumatra col 
fee were pouring into Stewarts 
coflee warehouses 
Thanks to this foresight, 
there's plenty of these world’s 
finest coffees for the famous 
Stewarts blends. They make 
Stewarts coffee so extra rich 
and flavorful that you get the 


money-saving economy uf 25 
to 30 EXTRA cups from every 
pound — because with Stewarts 
you need only one heaping 
TEAspooniul per cup — (not 
the heapiug tab/sspoontul 
that ciner coffees require) 
Today more than ever before 
Stewarts is your smartest cof 
fee buy. Treat yourself to a 
pound of Stewarts Colfee now 


STEWARTS 


nv ecottee 
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| before the war exploded in the Far 
| East, 


huge shipments of Sumatra 
coffee were pouring into Stewart's 
warehouses and that, as a result, 
the “extra rich Sumatra flavor in 
your Stewart’s coffee is insured for 
a long time to come.” 

The ad repeats an extra richness 


theme used previously in small-size | 
| copy, 


emphasizing that Stewart's 
coffee is economical because the 
Sumatra blend permits women to 
use a teaspoonful per cup instead 
of “the heaping tablespoonful that 
other coffees require.” Store posters 
and handbills will use the war map 
and economy neme. 

The company plans to advertise 
in other Chicago newspapers and 
in similar media in half a dozen 
other Midwestern cities after the 
first of the year. Roche, Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., directs the 
account. 


Adds Perfumed Ink 


Sweet Candy Company, Salt Lake 
City, added another facet to the 
history of perfumed ink advertising 
by running a red and green adver- 
tisement for its candies in the 
Deseret News, Salt Lake City. Pep- 
permint flavor was mixed with the 
red ink, giving the ad an aroma all 
its own. 


Paint Sales Up 34°, 


Manufacturer sales of paint prod- 
ucts reached record proportions 
during the first nine months of this 
year, in ending September 34.8 per 
cent ahead of the corresponding 
1940 period, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


| swing, Glenn Miller 


Please” and outdistance Charlie Mc- 
Carthy and Fred Allen. One new- 
comer among the first ten headline: 
was Eversharp’s “Take It or Leavy: 
It” quiz program. 

Following the first three, othe: 
programs placed as follows: Chase 
& Sanborn’s Charlie McCarthy and 
Edgar Bergen; Texaco’s Fred Allen 
“Information Please”; Kraft Musi: 
Hall; Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
Lux Radio Theater and “Take It o: 
Leave It.” 


Reverse Program Vote 


Reversing the program vote, firs’ 
and second place under “entertain- 
ers” and “comedians” went to Bol 


| Hope and Jack Benny in that order 


Leaders in other classifications 
were: 

Dance bands, sweet, Guy Lom- 
bardo (Lady Esther) dance bands, 


(Liggett & 


| Meyers); dramatic serials, “Aldrich 


|Family” 


(General Foods); male 


| vocalists, classical, Richard Crooks 


(Firestone); female vocalists, popu- 
lar, Kate Smith (General Foods), 
and male vocalists, popular, Bing 


| Crosby (Kraft). 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
scored with three programs among 
the first ten, and Lord & Thomas 
with two. Other agencies whose 
offerings received honors’ were 
Young & Rubicam, Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, Buchanan Company, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson and Biow Company. 


Paper Makers 
Face Chlorine 
Shortage in ‘42 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 23.—All 
chlorine produced in this country 
will be allocated directly by the 
Office of Production Management 
after Feb. 1, thus indicating that 
practically none of the scarce chem- 
ical will be available for bleaching 
of the type of paper used by maga- 
zine and book publishers. 

The chlorine’ shortage existed 
before the war and has been accen- 
tuated by wartime demands. Ful! 
priorities control was established 
six months ago, and the fact that 
magazine pages have not yet turned 
noticeably gray is explained by the 
stocks of bleached paper which 
were in publishers’ hands in ad- 
vance. 

Under the amended regulations, 
no producer of chlorine may accept 
orders after the 10th day of an) 
month for delivery in the next cal- 
endar month without a_ specifi 
directive from the priorities direc 
tor. Newspapers do not use chlorine 
bleach and are not affected. 


Starts “Rimnews” 


“Rimnews,” a monthly new: 
bulletin, has been started by the 
Rockford Industrial 
Rockford, Ill., chapter of NIAA 
George Holt, W. F. & John Barnes 
Company, is editor. 


al ini Pate 


Marketers, 


“Ask your 
Agency 

to ask the 
COLONEL!” 


W 


KROW 


THE SHOWMANSHIP STATION 
1000 Watts 


San Francisco - Oakland 


960 KC 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 
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Louis. B Z 


Consistently oong the fi 
6 best sellers fo//owing, its 
Thegbest selling book in ' m | f serializonon in Copmo 
Agerica! (N. Y. Herald fod : f J a i - ton, Bromiieta i to 
Jiibune December 21, 1941.) wy a ; ; “$y ‘g a = work Of tai 
MA best seller since Novem- ae bs» Sg : a covel for Comme pet 
@ ber 23 and certain of stay- 
a ing up at the top for a long 
time to come. Ran in Cos- 
mopolitan first as a serial. 


rs, 

A 

es 

- First: Cosmopolitan writers. The Ferbers, Bromfields, Rineharts... who have stories to tell and know how to tell them. 
Second: Cosmopolitan editors who know a good story when they see it, and are backed up by a 56 year old 

" policy of “getting and printing the best in fiction.” And Third: Cosmopolitan readers who flock in 


ever increasing numbers to Cosmopolitan because (as other people’s surveys show) they know it is 


the surest source of the best fiction. Now at its all-time high in total circulation (1,950,000) 


and in newsstand sales (edging up to 800,000) Cosmopolitan gives its advertisers more 


readers than ever...and the longest individual reading time ofany magazine. 
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The Harvard Study | 


In this issue of ADVERTISING AGE| work which the literary critics are 
is presented a summary of the con-| accustomed to term “definitive,” 
clusions reached by the Harvard] since the problem is presented in 
Business School as the result of its! all its aspects, and the discussions 
four-year study of the social and| and conclusions embrace most of 
economic effects of advertising. We} the implications suggested by the 
are devoting much space to this} effect of advertising on the social 


SAN 
LOS 


Vol. 12, No. 52 


important publication, representing | and economic structure of the coun- | 
as it does the most complete and | try. 
analytical study of advertising ever One of the most wholesome 
made, because we are convinced| results of this monumental work | 
that every advertising and market- | will be to eliminate the use of gen- | 
ing executive, as well as every man-| eralities customarily employed in| 
agement man serving a company | discussions of advertising, both pro | 
which regards advertising as a per-| and con. The findings are in many 
manent and essential part of its| cases qualified by factors not always 
distribution activities, will want to] given proper emphasis in assigning 
become familiar with its content| to advertising either beneficial or | 
and conclusions. detrimental results. It will thus 

Fortunately for advertising, this| have the effect of requiring those 
book was written in a spirit of sci- | who attempt to relate advertising to | 
entific investigation, and not to|the social and economic progress of | 
provide a defense against current} the nation to be familiar with the | 
attacks on the economic function of | essential facts. 
advertising. For that reason, it will The funds for this highly impor- | 
be accepted by all, we believe, as| tant contribution to the advertising | 
un unbiased, dispassionate, accurate | and marketing world were largely | 
evaluation of the effects of adver-| supplied by advertising interests, | 
tising, and the factual material | but Harvard University accepted a 
presented, along with the conclu-| assignment only with the under- 
sions, will become an authoritative | standing that its work be com- | 
source of information for all con-| pletely independent and_ uninflu- 
cerned with studying the subject| enced by any desire to make a case 
from the standpoint of business, the | for advertising. For that reason it 
consumer and government. 

The high academic standing of 


will be not only informative but 
highly stimulating to all who feel 

Harvard University makes this} that advertising is capable of serv- 

book, prepared through research 

and study by some of its most | 


ing not only the commercial inter- 
ests of business, but also the long- 
capable and experienced men, one | 
of real authority. It is the sort of 


range social and economic needs of 
1942 Will Reward Fighters 


the country. 
Back in 1921, when the United 

States was experiencing its first 
recession from war prosperity, the 
Chicago Tribune created a slogan 
for its own sales organization which 
was widely accepted as a challenge 
to business in general: “1922 will 
Reward Fighters.” It seems to us! 
that as business and advertising 
enter upon 1942, this slogan might 
be revived as an _ inspiration to 
executives confronted with the 


|consumption as a contribution to 
national strength and morale. 
While problems requiring imme- 
diate solution will be numerous, we 
shall find it necessary to look ahead 
and to plan for the post-war econ- 
omy which will ultimately face us. 
While emphasis will be on increas- 
ing production, research in the labo- 
ratory and in the field will be 
expanded to make sure that plans 
for the future are based on a sound 


complex problems which are rising | foundation. 
with the new year. We must keep business going, 
There are plenty of difficulties to) first to make whatever contribu- 


be studied and overcome. 
ment must be alert to 
ways to do the old things, and 
through ingenuity and persistence 
to continue to render the services 
which are required of it under 
today’s conditions. Business will 
buckle down harder than ever to 
the task of helping to Win the war, 
and those not directly engaged in 
the armed services will strive to 
maintain production for civilian 


Manage-_ tion 


find new 


is possible to accelerate war 
effort and to supply civilian needs, 
and second to make the profits 
which are required as a basis for 
greatly expanded tax loads. Every 
individual and every business must 
do more and contribute more. No 
matter how far away from the fir- 
ing line we may be, we are all a 
part of the national effort for vic- 
tory and security. We are confident 
that 1942 will reward fighters. 


6,800,000. 


"This is merely a demonstration sample, 


~ HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND— 


it —— 


—Purchasing 


General, to give you an idea of our 


product.” 


Ad-libbing 


Facts About Youth | 


A four-page mimeographed bulle- 


| tin which the Bureau of the Census 


issued in October has been lying on 
our desk for weeks, and every few 
days we take another look at it.) 
It’s called “The Facts About Youth 


|as Portrayed in the 1940 Census,” 


and it seems to us that every mar- 
keting man should not only have a 
copy, but should study the implica- 
tions of the figures given, over and 
over again, It demonstrates clearly 
how the composition of the popula- 
tion has changed and is changing, 
and its implications for sales and 
marketing executives are tremen- 
dous. 


population, it says, now is in the 
15-19 age group—12,346,481 in 1940 
—and an additional 11,561,533 are | 
in the 20-24 bracket. Together this | 
| 10-year group accounts for 23,908,- 
014 people—18.2 per cent of the 
total population. Only 25.1 per cent 
of the population was 14 years old 
or less in 1940, and 56.7 were 25 
years old or older. 

In 1900, 34.4 per cent of the pop- 


ulation was 14 or under; 19.6 per 
cent was in the 15-24 bracket; and 
only 46 per cent in the over-25 | 


division. Even in 1930 29.4 per cent | 
were 14 or under, and the over-25 
group accounted for only 52.4 a, 
cent. 

That gives you an inkling of w hat | 
has happened already. But the | 
National Resources Committee esti- | 
mates a decline from 25.1 to 23.6 in| 
the 14-or-under group by 1945, and | 
a decline from 18.2 to 17.6 in the 
15-24 group, with the oldest divi- 
sion increasing from 56.7 to 58.8 per 


cent of the total population. By 
1960, the committee says, the 
youngest group will account for 
only 21.6 per cent of the population, 


the 15-24 group for only 14.7, and 
the oldest group for 63.7 per cent. 
And by 1980 the figures will be, 
respectively, 19.1, 13.3, and 67.6 per 
cent. 

Let's see exactly what this sort 
of thing might mean in terms of 
market potential. In 1930, with a 
total population of 122,775,046, the 
juvenile and baby market (14 or 
under) consisted of 36,056,876 peo- 
ple. That was the highest total ever 
shown by the census. And despite 
increases in the total population, 
there will never again be that many 
units in the juvenile and baby mar- 
ket. By 1940 this segment of the 
market had shrunk by 2,942,178; by 
1950 it will have decreased 3,600.- 
000; by 1960 it will be 4,350,000 
smaller; by 1970 it will have shrunk 
almost 6,000,000, and by 1980 some 


| 


The 15-24 
23,908,000 


comprising 
won't reach its 


group, 
in 1940, 


yeak until 1945, when it will num-| : guentaas 
= > “| program magazines 
ber 24,058,000 (without allowance | ¢,..7; leading symphony orchestras 


or the effects of the war), but by 
1950 it will shrink to 22,279,000 and 
continue falling off until in 1980 the 
group numbers only 20,310,000. 

In 1940 there were 74,646,563 in 


the 25-or-over group (an increase| mechanical 


of ten million over 1930). By 1945 
that group will number 80,239,000, 
and it will leap upward, first by 
5,000,000-bounds at five-year inter- 
vals and then somewhat 
slowly, until by 1980 
103,000,000 individuals — compared 


| with 64,000,000 in 1930. 
The largest single segment of our \For the 


Common Good 

A fine example of neighborliness 
in this three-column advertisement 
of the Los Angeles Ambassador, | 
which ran in local papers Dec. 17. 
It invites motorists caught in a 


To Motorists Caught In 
A Black-out In Wilshire Center 


% my i” apeorepd henge Lge n Angeles & 
. ° ge" 
mo ed + io dusttien of Oa Oeruh-aet 


te SIREN we 9 
400 Wiishow 8 


my = be con ted when the ALL CLEAR yg 
ord aT ONCE’ . > 


LOS ANGELES AmBassa008 
tm . 


Monagng 


blackout in Wilshire Center to drive 
into the hotel’s parking space with- 
out charge, and then to avail them- 
selves of the facilities of the hotel 
until the all-clear is sounded. “You 
will be welcome,” the copy says, “in 
the main lounge, Casino Club, 
Cocoanut Grove or Ambassador 
Theater. You need feel no obliga- 
tion to purchase food or beverages. 
Cover charge in the ‘Grove’ and 
admission charges to the theater 
will be waived.” 


Jottings 

The Nov. 29 issue of The 
paper World, London, 
interesting two-color advertisement 
of the London Daily Telegraph. 
The entire two pages consist of a 
closeup photograph of the daily’s 
home, with a series of four two- 
color posters covering the four win- 
dows on either side of the door. 
“Share your Daily Telegraph with a 
friend,” is the message they spell 
out, with the help of drawings 
which show first one, then two, then 
three, then five people reading a 
single copy... 


News- 
contains an 


| 
| 


| advertiser or 


Information 
for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge from com- 
| panies sponsoring them, or throug! 
ADVERTISING AGE, by any nationa 
advertising agenc 


| executive writing on his busines 


| to sell but itself. 


| how 


letterhead. 


No. 1924. It’s a Favorable Wind 
Sail With It. 
Using a quotation 
Wendell Holmes, . but we mu 
sail, and not drift .’, Nation 
Business points out industry’s nee 
to make new friends as well as kee 
old ones, even though it has nothir 
Examples of acd 
being used by several companies a: 
reproduced in the booklet. 


from Olive 


No. 1925. Men’s Wear Questio: 
naire. 
Canadian Home _ Journal hi: 


issued this report of a survey shovy 
ing the extent of women’s influen: 
in the purchase of men’s wear, an: 
much actual purchasing 


|men’s wear from men’s shops 
| made by women. 


No. 1926. Marketing to Music. 
The scope of the market provided 


by the Symphony Group of maga 
| zines is brought out in this illu 


trated brochure issued by Concert 
Program Magazines. The materi 

shows readership and circulation of 
the group, which is composed of 
for the coun- 
and 


summer music festivals. A 


| chart of the musical organizations, 


| ulates the number of concerts, 


| 


by winter and summer groups, tab- 
Sea- 
son’s 


circulation, and rates and 


requirements of the 


| programs. 


more | 
it contains | 


No. 1855. The 
Business. 
Rapid Copy Service Compaz..; 
offers this booklet, which repro- 
duces portions of “Advertising Faces 
Its Greatest Challenge,” published 


Five Termites of 


|some time ago by Eastern Indus- 


| trial 


Advertisers. The _ principal 
boring tool of the business termite 
,is described as the idea that it is 
unnecessary to advertise in present 
day conditions. Several case his- 
tories are given, which show what 
happened to manufacturers who 
thought that becayse they were 


| oversold they could cut or eliminate 


| 
No. 1872. 


| this study of the Los Angeles 


advertising. 


Some Facts 
Los Angeles Market. 


Maynard Boyce, Inc., 


About the 


has issued 
mar- 
ket, which shows the area’s popu- 
lation distribution and purchasing 
habits. It brings out the point that 
the central shopping district is the 


hub, despite decentralization of 
business, and shows, with facts 
from a transportation and _ traffic 
survey, where car and bus riders 
live, where, when, how long and 
how often they ride. 
No. 1841. How Public Opinion Is 
Formed. 
“What are the power plants 


which generate opinions?” The 
United States News asks and an- 
swers in this booklet. How publi 
opinion originates, what kind of 
people compose America’s opinion- 
forming group, and how effective!) 
they may be reached are discussed 


No. 1919. How Old Do You Lik« 
Your Women? 

Parents’ Magazine has issued this 
folder, which charts the age di-- 
tribution of women readers and 
compares Parents’ with other maz- 
azine classifications. 


No. 1859. 
Cities. 


Radio Station WHBF has issued 
this folder, which contains a ma° 


WHBF and the _ Tri- 


of the station’s coverage, with 3 
tabulation of vital statistics for the 
primary area and for the Daven- 
port-Rock Island-Moline metropol'- 
tan district. 
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lames Adame | is 


New President of 
Standard Brands 


New York, Dec. 23.—James 
Adams, for the past year execu- 
tive vice - presi- 


dent of Colgate- 
Palmolive - Peet 
Company, and 
previously vice - 
president of Ben- 


ton & Bowles, 
was selected as 
the new presi- 


dent of Standard 
Brands Inc. at a 
directors’ meet- 
ing held last 
weekend. He 
succeeds Thomas 
L. Smith, who 
becomes chairman of the board. 

Shortly after joining C-P-P in 
January, 1940, Mr. Adams took a 
leave of absence and went to Wash- 
ington where he was one of the top 
figures in the Office of Production 
Management, as chief of the auto- 
motive division. In mid-September 
he announced his return to private 
business, a move made necessary by 
the illness of E. H. Little, Colgate 
president. 


J. S. Adams 


Mr. Adams came to Benton & 
Bowles in 1934, after having served 
as assistant to the president of 


Johns-Manville Corporation. He be- 
came executive vice-president 
the agency, serving also as account 
executive on C-P-P. When he left 
the agency last year, direction of 
the account was taken over by 
Theodore Bates, who subsequently 
formed his own agency and is now 
handling part of the C-P-P busi- 


ness. 


Oklahoma Commissioner 
States Loan Ad Rules 


Linwood O. Neal, Oklahoma bank 
commissioner, has issued a warning 
against use in advertising of lump 
sum monthly repayment amounts 
on small loans without including 
complete schedules of principal, 
interest and service charges. Speci- 
mens of advertising being used by 
two loan companies were brought 
to the attention of the commis- 
sioner, and he ruled they did not 
comply with regulations of the bank 
department. 

Under provisions of the Okla- 
homa Small Loan act, passed by 
the last legislature, the state bank 


Steps i in Setting 
Up Market for 


of | 


at 


commissioner administers the small] | 


loan law. 


Hunter Heads Adclub 


_Robert S. Hunter, Hunter Adver- 
tising Company, has been elected 


|}a ready-to-eat 


 Cheerioats Told 


Minneapolis, Dec. 23.—Some of 
the behind - the - scenes operations 
involved in the introduction of a 
new cereal product are detailed for 
the benefit of employes in the De- 
cember house organ of General 
Mills, Inc., which reports on the de- 
velopment and_ introduction’ of 
Cheerioats, the company’s new 
ready-to-eat cereal which contains 
75 per cent oatmeal and much 
smaller quantities of corn flour and 
tapioca. 


General Mills decided several 


years ago, the story says, to face the | 


challenge arising from the fact that 
no cereal maker had ever produced 
a satisfactory ready-to-eat oat 
cereal, although oatmeal is the larg- 
est selling cereal in the country ona 
pound basis, and development work 
was begun. After more than 500 
formulas were tried, the present 
product was developed, but Cheeri- 
oats “had yet to pass its most dif- 
ficult test—consumer reaction.” 

“It spent five days in six different 


orphanages, where 752. children 
passed judgment on it,” employes 
are told. “It was put to home 


feeding tests, where 3,000 persons 
sampled it in competition with na- 
tionally - known and large - selling 
cereals to determine certain taste 
preferences. 


Tests Are Launched 


“Even the name was not selected | 

random. A list of suggested | 
names was put to a highly psycho- | 
logical test on groups of college stu- 
dents and housewives in five dif-| 
ferent cities. Cheerioats was the | 
name picked as a result of these | 
tests. 

“Then last May Cheerioats was | 
put on the market on a test basis. | 
Six cities, Peoria, Sacramento, Har- | 
risburg, Providence, Milwaukee and | 
Houston, were tested with three dif- 
ferent types of market introduction. | 
The response to these tests indicated | 


there was definitely a place for) 
Cheerioats in the breakfast food | 
field.” 


(Launching of tests for Cheeri-| 
oats and the practically simultane- 
ous introduction of Quaker Oaties, 
cereal of Quaker) 


| Oats Company, were reported in the | 


| May 5, 


president of the Advertising Club | 


of Oakland, Cal. 
are Earl Kennedy, 
vice-president; Kendrick Pearson, 
Kahn’s, vice-president; and Helen 
Augsburg, Pacific Advertising Staff, 
treasurer. 


Other officers 
Printing Plates, 


Names Ridgway Co. 
Donna-Lo Laboratories, St. Louis, 
beauty preparations, has named the 
Ridgway Company, St. Louis 
agency, to direct its account. 


In November 


43% 


of all National Spot 
advertising on the 
air in Baltimore was 
carried by WFBR. 


BALTIMORE 


INSTITUTION 


WFBR 


| homa 
| Dallas, 


| house organ continues. 


| the Milwaukee 


1941 issue of ADVERTISING 
AGE.) 

“In October and November, dis- 
tribution was expanded week by 
week to more market areas—the en- 
tire Pacific Coast, New York, Okla- | 
City, Great Falls, Amarillo, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, | 

and Philadelphia,” the | 
“Expansion 
is continuing, and some time during 
the early part of 1942, Cheerioats 


Scranton 


will be available throughout the 
country. Its promotion is being 
supported by network radio pro- 
grams.” 


Transfers Perrine 

Charles Perrine, for the past two 
years manager of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan’s Los Angeles office, has been 
transferred to the agency’s Chicago 
office. John H. Weiser, previously 
account executive on the Gilmore 
Oil account for the agency, succeeds 
Mr. Perrine. 


Stresses Economy 


Terre Haute Gas Corporation, 
Terre Haute, Ind., has begun a new 
campaign in Terre Haute news- 
papers aimed at cutting into the 
soft coal market. Freedom from 
worry and ease of heating receive 
prominence, and a major copy 
theme is that home owners can 
heat with gas for 25 per cent less 
than a year ago 


Schnake Adds Three 

Frederick C. Schnake Advertising 
Agency, Milwaukee, has _ been 
named to direct the following three 
accounts: Meier Ice Cream com- 
pany, Chill Quick Corporation, beer 
dispensing-eqetpment, and Advance 
Paint and Varnish Company, all in 
area. 


TO "STAY- AT- HOMES" 


alarmed OSES Oe 
He's got I 

a bigger job 

now... 


This soldier and his buddies are too busy 
to use a typewriter; they have a "bigger 
job . . . the biggest job a man can 
have," but millions of ‘'stay-at-homes” 
may employ L. C. Smith and Corona 
typewriters in their daily work, the com- 
pany points out in this new campaign. 
Insertions of 975 lines were placed in 
newspapers of |4 cities and the same 
theme will be employed in the com- 
pany's magazine list. Newell-Emmett 
is the agency directing the L. C. Smith 
and Corona accounts. 


_ Shulton Increases 
_ Ad Budget for 
Toiletry Lines 


New York, Dec. 23.— Shulton, 
Inc., will use 21 magazines during 


the first six months of 1942 to pro- 
mote its three toiletry lines, Early 
American Old Spice for 
Old Spice for men, and Early 
American Friendship’s 


Garden.| 


11 
| keeping, Harper’s Bazaar, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Liberty, Life, Made- 


women, | 


Plans involve a budget increase of | 


approximately $10,000 over the 
same period last year. 
Old Spice face powder, introduced 


this fall, will be heavily advertised 
with the slogan, “For American 
character beauty.”” Copy will em- 
phasize that the powder contributes 
to a natural appearance in keeping 
with “these stirring times.” A sep- 
arate campaign will feature Old 
Spice toiletries. 

Product illustrations will be used 
| for the Friendship’s Garden bath 
| ensemble while the Old Spice men’s 
line campaign will emphasize shav- 
ing creams and after shave lotion. 


for Father’s Day. 

National Geographic Magazine 
and This Week Magazine have been 
added to the Shulton = schedule 
which includes Collier's, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Fortune, Esquire, Good House- 


A concentrated campaign is planned | 


moiselle, McCall's, The New Yorker, 
Redbook, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Time, Vogue, Woman’s Home 
Companion, and You and also the 
Christian Science Monitor. Wesley 
Associates directs the account. 


Chesman Adds Walsh 

Frank Walsh, formerly with For- 
eign Advertising & Service Bureau, 
New York, has joined Nelson Ches- 
man Company, Chattanooga agency, 
as copy chief. John E, Fontaine has 
been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the agency. 


Adds Goldman Machinery 


Harvey H. Goldman Machinery 
Company, Detroit, has named Si- 
mons-Michelson Company, Detroit, 
to direct its advertising, using trade 
journals and direct mail. 


Cassar wads a 
Big ktagus Ad Wan 
Way back in 60 B. C. he advertised 
doings of the Roman senate on 
specially constructed bulletin boards. 


He would have thrilled at today's 
better offset produced by Roto-Lith. 


ROTO-LITH CO. 


201 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO. 
DEA.85S7 + HEM.22II. 


...but that’s only 


HALF the story! 


@ You couldn't expect anything else in a 


town like Toledo—in a time like this. This 


Write for this com- 
plete information on 
the Toledo Market. 


always vital industrial city is going night 
and day in this crowded-for-time war 
period... 
ployment and payrolls are up. . 
that’s only HALF the story! 


@ The other HALF .. 
cant in the long run. . 
this increased activity is but an expansion 
of Toledo's normally existing, diversified 
industries. These sound industries were 
“going concerns” before war was brought 
upon us.. 
concerns after the war is over. 


Sure, sales are up because em- 
. but 


. even more signifi- 
. is the fact that 


. and they will again be going 


@ It is in this sense that Toledo is a 
DOUBLE VALUE market 
TODAY... 
market for advertisers interested in future 
income as well as present returns from 
their advertising investment. 


. Value for 
. value for TOMORROW. A 


OLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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OF ALL WOMEN-APPEAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Chicago department stores and specialty 
shops during the first 6 months of 1941 
placed in the Tribune 49% of their en- 
tire newspaper appropriations for 
women-appeal advertising. That was 
134% more than they placed in the next 
Chicago newspaper . . . and more than 


they placed in the next two papers com- 


bined! 


hy YOU HM 70 WILLA y 


TRIBUNE LEAD IN LINAGE OVER NEXT CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


Totel General Retail Dept. Store 
Advertising Advertising Advertising Advertising 
First 6 Months First 6 Months First 6 Months First 6 Months 
1932 1941 1932 1941 1932 1941 1932 1941 
20°% 68% 21% 37% 3% 51% 19°°* 78% 
#1 ead of another news 
paper over the Tribune 


CO'U110€7 7% 


WOMEN'S CLOTHING—Ot") 


Chicago’s department stores and spe- 
cialty shops recognize the Tribune's 
powerful “way with women”. That's 
why, during the first six months of 19 #1, 
they placed 61% of their newspaper 
appropriations for advertising women’s 


clothing in this one newspaper. 
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 PUPTHE TRIBUNE | 


URVEYS, linage records, sales tickets—no matter what test you apply, 
W the records show that Chicago women rely primarily on the Chicago 
Tribune as their daily buying guide, and act on the information they get 
from the Tribune’s advertising columns. 

Chicago retailers recognize the tremendous power of the Tribune among 
Chicago women. They prove it every day of the year by awarding the 
Tribune almost as much of their total appropriations for women-appeal 


THE TOP OF YOUR LIST! 


merchants demand. The Tribune reaches and influences Chicago's largest 
constant audience of women. On weekdays during November ‘Tribune total 
net paid circulation was from 605,000 to 635,000 larger than that of other 
Chicago daily newspapers. On Sundays it was from 340,000 to 810,000 
larger than that of other Chicago Sunday newspapers. 

The immediate, high volume results that the Tribune gets for Chicago 
retailers day in and day out should convince you that it is the one best 


advertising as all the other Chicago newspapers combined! Forty-nine percent 
of it, in fact, during the first 6 months of 1941! 
It’s only natural that the Tribune gets the kind of sales action Chicago 


medium for selling Chicago women. When you can have more, why take 
less? Put the Tribune at the top of your list! 


"h 


} 
| spe HOSIERY, CORSETS AND BRASSTERES—559/o so convincingly 


TOILET GOODS & DREGS—590/o trecause the Tribune is Chicago's 


une s has the Chicago Tribune demonstrated its ability to produce crowds of women buyers leading women-appeal medium, Chicago drug stores and the drug and toilet 
That's that Chicago department stores during the first 6 months of 1941 invested in the Tribune goods departments of department stores awarded this newspaper 59% o of 
1941, 55° of their newspaper advertising expenditures for hosiery, corsets and brassieres. their Chicago newspaper appropriations during the first 6 months of 1941, 
paper 
men § 


Chicago Tribune | 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Total net paid circulation over 1,000,000 every day of the week 
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PAA Urges Four 
Point Wartime 
Program for Coast 


Danger to Area Over- 
emphasized, Belding 
Claims 


Los Angeles, Dec. 24.—The Pacific 
Advertising Association has pledged 
itself to a four-point wartime pro- 
gram calculated to help America 
win the war; preserve free competi- 
tive enterprise; inform America 
that Pacific Coast trade and travel 
are safe and secure; and prepare 
for a greater post-war economy on 
the Pacific Coast. 

On the day that Congress declared 


war, Dec. 8, the association sent a 


message to all member clubs urging 
adoption of a program pledging all- 
out aid in the defense of the coun- 
try and urging cooperation through 
local groups. The new program is 
outlined in a letter sent association 
members by their president, Don 
Belding of Lord & Thomas. 

Mr. Belding asserted that the 
western group’s efforts in the Ad- 
vancement of Business program 
would be redoubled, and that every 
move to alter or withdraw free- 
doms, except in war emergencies, 
would be carefully weighed. “For 
instance,” he said, “we will be on 
the alert to oppose the trend toward 
consumer cooperatives or any other 
activity designed to undermine this 
business economy by taking advan- 
tuge of the present emergency.” 


Reassurance Needed 


Public concentration on the war 
is focused on the Pacific Coast 
chiefly because that section is near- 
est the new theater of war, but Mr. 
Belding’s statement stressed the 
7,000 miles of wind-tossed Pacific 
separating the United States and its 
nearest foe, and declared that can- 


cellation of the New Year's Day 
bowl games and the Santa Anita 
racing meet had been misinter- 


preted elsewhere and the dangers to 
normal living have been over-em- 
phasized. Statements to ease the 
public mind about conditions on the 
West Coast should be made in all 
media, he believes, “as soon as mili- 
tary conditions permit.’ 

This over-emphasis likely to 
have a dampening effect on winter 
travel to the West Coast and to such 
advertisers as the All-Year Club of 
Southern California, for example, 
any damming of the tourist stream 
may be serious. “Unless such im- 
pressions are corrected by prompt 
action, serious injustice to all west- 
ern business will be sustained,” Mr. 
Belding warns. 

In common with many other pro- 
gressive business groups, the PAA 
looks forward to the building of a 
substantial economy after the war. 
The association believes that indus- 
try attracted to the West Coast for 
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the war effort need not close its 
doors after the war is won, and that 
“the Pacific area will come into its 
own after the war.” Accordingly, 
the PAA 1942 convention, to be held 
June 21-25 at Rainier National 
Park, will have post-war planning 
as one of its prime objectives. 
Meanwhile, the association is recom- 
mending executive meetings in the 
19 major centers where it has clubs, 
for the purpose of accomplishing 
the PAA objectives. 


eo ANA 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
San Francisco, has joined the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 
C. C. Cadagan, assistant general 
sales manager, will represent his 
company in the ANA. 


Security Board 
Begins Use of 
Poster Copy 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 23.— 
Turning to poster advertising to 
further the government’s nutrition 
campaign, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt has issued 
his first wartime poster urging 
Americans to “Eat the Right Food.” 

A red, white and blue sheet lists 
seven types of food that should be 
eaten because “America Needs You 
Strong.” The nutritional recom- 


mendations are based upon research | 


findings of government, industry 
and educational institutions. 
The foods are: “Milk—at least a 


pint for everyone, more for children 
—or cheese, or evaporated or dried 


milk; oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit | 


or raw cabbage—at least one of 
these; vegetables—green, leafy and 
yellow—one big helping—some raw, 
some cooked; potatoes and apples— 
and other vegetables and fruit; lean 
meat, poultry or fish—or sometimes 


dried beans or peas; eggs—at least | 


three or four a week, cooked any 
way you choose or in ‘made’ dishes; 
bread and cereal — whole grain 
products or enriched bread and 
flour.” 


Names Seidel 

Morris Plan Bank, Washington, 
D. C., has named Seidel Advertis- 
ing, Washington, to direct its ac- 
count. 


Guild Strikers’ Paper 
Starts Paid Circulation 


Striking American Newspaper 
Guild employes of the Times, Ches- 
ter, Pa., who have been publishing 
a 12-page newspaper for free distri- 
bution, switched from free distribu- 
tion to paid circulation on Dec. 12. 

The Chester Reporter, as _ the 
paper is named, has offices at 612 
Edgmont avenue. C. F. Rayburn is 
advertising manager and William R 
| Schuler is circulation manager. 


| British Name J-W-T 


| The London office of J. Walte: 
| Thompson Company has been ap- 
pointed by the British governmen: 
|to direct the Ministry of Labor’s 
| advertising for enlisting women i: 
|munitions work. 
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December 29, 1941 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


Airmax Offers New 
Wartime Slogan 

To the Editor: Albert A. Arn- 
hym, chief engineer of Airmax Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Solar Air- 
craft Company, has designed a 
novel “keep ’em flying” slogan for 
his company. 

The slogan, featured on an im- 
print used on stationery, airmail 
envelopes, correspondence forms, 
and other mailing pieces going out 
of Airmax Corporation offices, has 


received very favorable comment 
wherever it has been received. 
While the imprint is designed 
fundamentally as an _ identification 
for correspondence and mailing 
pieces sent by airmail, Mr. Arnhym 
felt that the slogan, “Keep US in 
the AIR” used on the top copy line, 
served to call attention to the 
American aircraft industry's defense 
efforts by the double interpretation 
of keeping the “U. S.” as well as 
“us” in the air. In addition the 


lower copy line, “MAIL and travel | 


by plane,” serves as a reminder to 
use air mail and airline travel 
facilities. The copy is in blue and 
the diagonal bar stripes are alter- 
nately red and blue. 

Airmax Corporation believes that 
this imprint using the slogan is a 
medium of crystallizing the attitude 
of the American aviation industry 
toward their part in the defense 
effort, as well as the future of avia- 
tion as an everyday part of Ameri- 
can lives. 

Any business concern desiring to 


ou'll Cut A Bigger 
Swath of Farm Sales! 


In 1942 hew to the real farm market—hotter now than ever. 


Sell to the 1,200,000 “heart-farm” subscribers of Successful 


Farming magazine. There’s where you'll find real farmer buyers 


—with more money and 


It will pay you to concentrate in the Heart 

those fertile Upper Mississippi Valley 
states charged by Secretary of Agriculture 
with the responsibility for ‘the mightiest 
farm production effort ever made.” Here 
in Successful Farming’s own territory, one- 
third of the nation’s farmers will produce 


more than half of the 13 billion dollar farm 


income predicted for 1942. 


Careful, impartial surveys show that 


more incentive to buy! 


= 


among these farmer capitalists of the Heart, 
Successful Farming is preferred above all 
other faim magazines! 

Your Successful Farming salesmen will 
be glad to show you the facts and figures 
that reveal this preference. Ask him why 
Successful Farming will give your maga- 


zine schedule better balance, which means 


a greater opportunity for success! Meredith 


Publishing Company, Des Moines, lowa. 


make use of this novel imprint may 
do so by requesting permission and 
a sample for the reproduction. Re- 
quests should be addressed to Air- 
max Corporation. 
R. C. Gross, 

Vice-President, Airmax Cor- 

poration, Lindbergh Field, San 

Diego, Cal. 

= /- 7 


Expresses Thanks 


To the Editor: Thanks very much 
for the brochure summarizing 
speeches and proceedings at the 
recent Hot Springs meeting 

I have looked over this with keen 
interest, because it stimulates my 
recollection of a very fine meeting. 

WILLIAM A. THOMSON, 

Director, Bureau of Advertis- 

ing, American Newspaper Pub- 

lishers Association, New York. 
v v v 
Trimming Direct Mail 


To the Editor: To help reduce the 
tremendous amount of waste in di-| 


rect mail, our advertising depart- | 
ment is forwarding the attached | 
mimeographed letter to all com- 


panies sending printed material into 
the department which is not es- 
sential to our activities. In each 
case the reproduction of the plate 
or the address is being attached to 


the letter to facilitate removal of 
the name from the mailing list. 
It is our feeling that this is a 


patriotic move which could well be 
followed by all other advertising 
men and many others who receive 
large quantities of direct mail. We 
thought that by publishing this sug- 
gestion in your columns it could be 
very quickly spread throughout the 
country 

This is in no way to be construed 
as an effort to stop or reduce profit- 
able and sound direct mail activi- 
ties. It is our intention that it act 
only to reduce the number of mis- 
directed mailings. 

We are remembering Pear! Har- 
bor 

GRAHAM ROouHRER, 

Advertising Supervisor, Bald- 

win Southwark Division, Bald- 

win Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia. 

[Editor’s Note: Three sentences 
comprise the Baldwin letter, to wit: 
“In view of the scarcity of paper 
we are going to suggest that you 
remove the attached name from 
your mailing list. While in the past 
we have been glad for the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this material, it is 
not essential to our activities. As a 
contribution to America’s war effort, 
we feel it our duty to help 
make this saving.” } 


a a 
Puffs and Plugs 

To the Editor: It looks as though 
the Cigar Institute of America 
came in for some free advertising, 


you 


what with several of the tobacco 
publications using a shot of Bill 
Bartz, one-arm pitcher of the 


Match Corporation of America soft- 


ball team, smoking a_ big black 
cheroot. 

Bill posed in front of almost a 
dozen of the trophies which the 
Matchmen have’ won they are 


Chicago metropolitan champions of 
the Amateur Softball Association of 


America, and in the 1941 season 
swept through four major tourna- 
ments. 

If Bill wasn’t concerned about 


retaining his amateur standing, the 
Institute might do well to put him 
on the payroll as a propagandist 
WARREN E. SCAMAN, 
Match Corporation of America, 
Chicago. 
v v v 


Air Raid Rules 
in Visual Form 

To the Editor: We are enclosing 
herewith a continuity strip of “What 
to Do In an Air Raid.” 

When the official rules came out 
in the newspapers we decided to put 
them in continuity form. So, with 
the approval of the Civilian Defense 
Committee, we prepared the strip 
and sent copies to our customers in 
the advertising agencies 

We believe that instructions of 
this kind, for air raids, handling of 
incendiary bombs, etc., can be 
clearly put over in this form and 

| will be read and noted by many 


AIR RAID RULES 


T TO DO —<* : . 
ap en ts ys 
AIR RAID ; : 
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Post there mtrections = s prominent piece i your heme or office 


Johnstone and Cushing, New York illus 

trator, went into action promptly wh. 1 

newspapers published official air raid 

rules, with this resultant chart. They're 

offering the loan of the original artwork 

to anyone interested in posting similar 
wartime instructions. 


more people than a straight list of 
rules. 

We will be glad to lend the origi- 
nal artwork to anyone who cares to 
print or publish it themselves 

THOMAS A. JOHNSTONE, 


Johnstone and Cushing, New 
York. 
v v v 
The PAA Aids 
the Fight, Too 
To the Editor: We noted your 


editorial of Nov. 24 entitled “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” and we 
noted also that you mentioned the 
work of various organizations. 

We on the Pacific Coast not only 
believe that something ought to be 
done on this question, but we also 
definitely feel that the Pacific Ad- 
vertising Association is actually do- 
ing something about it, in carrying 
this to the public. 

I am enclosing copy of the last re- 
port to our member clubs and sub- 
scribers to this program, also a copy 
of a talk made by Don Belding be- 
fore the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles The Pacific Advertising 
Association is ready and willing to 
cooperate with any group in order 
that this program may be even more 
effective nationally. 

We call this to your attention be- 
cause we do feel that we have 
already done enough to have this 
recognized when discussion of such 
effort comes up. 

CHARLES D. COLLIER, 

Managing Director, Pacific Ad- 

vertising Association, Los An- 

eles. 

{Editor’s Note: The editorial, in 
pointing to the forces working 
against advertising and the work of 
organizations which oppose these 
interests, did not intend to list every 
group which has made a noteworthy 
contribution in the field. It did 
urge that “all of the groups which 
can contribute should be given a 
chance to do their share” and among 
these, of course, is the Pacific Ad- 
vertising Association. | 
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Outlook in 


Experts Study War's 
Effect on Merchandis- 
ing and Advertising 


Chicago, Dec. 24.—Editors of 
business papers covering many 
diverse fields added their comments 
this week to the summary started 
in ADVERTISING AGE Dec. 22 on the 
problems raised in America’s trades 
and industries by the all-out war 
thrust upon the nation. 

Because of the effect the war is 
certain to have upon each segment 
of industry, and its advertising and 
merchandising, ADVERTISING AGE 
asked the editors for authoritative, 
up-to-the-minute views on the im- 
mediate and future outlook in their 
respective fields. Presented here- 
with are additional replies to the 
request: 


: 
' 
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Food 


By NEWELL L. CLARK 
Editor, Canning Age 


Business activity in the canning 
industry will be greatly heightened 
due to the war. The Department 
of Agriculture’s estimates for in- 
creases in three of the four major 
packs—tomatoes, peas, snap beans 

will strain production facilities to 
the limit, especially for the first 
two named. The fourth major item, 
canned corn, was produced in ex- 
cess this year, but despite a de- 
crease in the estimate for 1942, it 
will be necessary to keep produc- 
tion. at peak. It is unlikely that 
the 1942 season for corn will be as | 
good as 1941, for the last crop was 
a bumper one. 

Canned foods, of course, will not 
be denied consumers. Tin conser- 
vation measures are being taken to 
reserve for the canning industry the 
necessary amount of tin plate for 
cans. It is probable that some 
canned items, deemed unnecessary, 
may be denied cans, but these will 
be few in number. 

I have insufficient information to 
determine to what extent canners 
may reduce their consumer adver- 
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Many Industries 
Reviewed by Business Editors 


tising. Their suppliers, who adver- | 
tise in our journal, for the most 
part are sustaining their advertis- 
ing volume. For the few who have 
decreased their space allotments, 
others have increased. The trend 
points to a slight increase. 

There are likely to be few 
changes in canned _ products, be- 
cause stress will be laid on increas- 
ing production with existing facil- 


ities. There undoubtedly will be 
some changes in packaging—forced 
by shortages of materials. There 


may be some changes in labels for 
the same _ reason. No startling 
changes are seen in selling or dis- 
tribution methods, except that gov- 
ernment agencies will continue the 
policy of negotiated purchases 
which recently was put into effect. 

This does not mean that there 
will be no dislocations in the can- 
ning industry. Despite favorable 
priorities and allocations, there are 
bound to be some shortages in get- 
ting certain supplies and equip- 
ment. The only certain thing is that 
the government has _ indicated it 
will strive to keep such dislocations 
at a minimum by trying to insure 
adequate supplies. 


By L. V. BURTON 
Editor, Food Industries 


As far as food alone is concerned, 
the United States has undertaken to 
supply Great Britain with vast quan- 
tities of concentrated protein foods 
and certain others, like canned 
vegetables, that are important be- 
cause of their vitamin content. As 
a result of this undertaking the food 
demand of the normal domestic 
population of about 130,000,000 per- 
augmented by a food de- 
mand roughly equivalent to 20,000,- 
000 additional persons. 

But this is not all. Because Rus- 
sia has lost about half of her best 
farm lands to the invaders it is only 
common sense to realize that food 
must ultimately be exported to 
Russia along with munitions and 
armaments if Russia is to be en- 
abled to keep up the battle. Rus- 
sian food resources were stated by 
former Ambassador Oumansky to 
be adequate to last until next sum- 
mer. As a result of this situation, 
it is estimated that another 
000 persons must be fed by the De- 
mocracies mainly the United 
States, if processed foods are re- 
quired for Russia as for Britain. 


sons is 


More Mouths to Feed 


In spite of the war with the Axis 
powers this food must be delivered 
to Russia or she will collapse of 
hunger, which would constitute as 
much a victory for the Axis as mili- 
tary conquest. 

In the next 
seems likely 


year, therefore, it 
that the demands on 
the United States for processed 
foods (i. e. foods manufactured into 
a non-perishable form) will jump 
from a population demand of per- 
haps 140,000,000 today to about 
200,000,000 by the end of 1942. 

Is the food industry of the United 
States prepared for such a burden? 
From the viewpoint of agricultural 
raw materials it can be said that 
we can reasonably expect to assume 
the burden, provided that military 
and industrial demands for labor 
do not make too great inroads on 
the supply of farm labor. Should 
this depletion of farm labor occur, 
it will be necessary to look to South 
America for a rapid expansion of 


food processing. 
Packaging Is Important 
But it must be realized that all 
food raw materials are perishable 


commodities that require preserva- 
tion by processing in some manner 
such as canning, glassing. freezing, 
drying, salting. Any 
such huge increase in demands as 
has been calculated will require 
much additional equipment and 
manufacturing facilities, something 
that OPM has been, up to now, very 
reluctant to realize, or to permit. 


pickling or 


| 


Equally—or even more important, 
however, is the fact that food which 
has been preserved in some manner 
must be put into some sort of a 
container that will protect it from 
spoilage by bacteria, molds, insects, 
rodents, moisture, drying out, odors 
or filth. Without such a container 
the perishable food may almost as 
well have been left unharvested. 
But when consideration is given to 
the container situation, the future 
is serious indeed. Containers may 
be cans, drums, barrels, glass, paper, 
cellophane, Pliofilm, every one of 
which is made from materials that 
are growing scarce and _ usually 
urgently needed also for other de- 
fense work. 

At this point another complica- 
tion arises, for the availability of 
the proper container or package 
largely determines the method of 
preservation that may be employed. 
If sterilization by heat is the method 


of preservation, then tin cans and 
| glass jars must be used. Freezing 
requires paper, cellophane or Plio- 


film. Dehydration requires drums, 
barrels or paper. And so on. 


Important Problems Ahead 


Should necessity require the food 
industry to depart from customary 
methods and utilize an alternative 
method of preservation of the per- 
ishable foods for 20,000,000 persons 
because of scarcity of materials for 
containers or packages, the industry 
is faced with important problems of 
procurement of special processing 


equipment that will permit the 
change-over. Such equipment de- 
mands will cut sharply into the 


other needs of the defense program; 
and if the timing of its installation 
is not correct, it is not impossible 


| that much perishable food may be 


50,000,- | 


wasted. 

The problems are so vast, have so 
many strange ramifications, and re- 
quire so lengthy a study for ade- 
quate planning that the OPM or 
some suitable government agency 
should be at work on it right now. 
Unless the problems of the future 
are given proper and adequate at- 
tention at the present time there is 
grave danger that the United States 
may fail to live up to its undertak- 
ings to feed our allies. Nothing will 
bring about food rationing in 1943 
more quickly than failure to make 
adequate provisions for future food 
preservation today. 


By FRANK COGAN 
Editor, Food Field Reporter 


Food business is at record sales 
levels and will continue to be so for 
some months. On the basis of the 
next three months, about as far as 
we dare look ahead, retail food sales 
will increase, and shipment of foods 
out of the country will gradually 
tighten up the supply situation here. 
This will result in somewhat higher 
prices if there is a price control 
law sharply higher and 
hysterically inflationary prices if 
there is no price bill 

Priorities will have no direct ef- 
fect on food sales but will influence 
packaging. Priorities will limit 
supermarket construction. There 
will be allocations of some foods, 
a fair possibility of rationing of so- 
called protein foods, in order to 
spread product sales equally over 
the American buying field and at 
the same time take enough out of 
American consumptive channels to 
keep up food shipments to Britain, 
now at the rate of 259,000,000 
pounds per month 


soon, or 


Advertising to Go Up 


National food advertising seems 
due for more than fair increases 
during the next three months. A 
recent Food Field Reporter survey 
revealed that many top rank food 
manufacturers will increase their 
advertising in 1942. Increased ad- 
vertising can readily be foreseen in 
the retail grocery field where super- 
market and corporate chain store 
competition will tend to center on 


“low prices.’ Watch too for “nutri- 
tion” campaigns which will increase 
early in the vear. 


MEAT FACKING 


By J. B. GRAY 
Editor, The National Provisioner 


Livestock is the raw material of 
the meat packing industry. Inas- 
much as all meat animals are raised 
for slaughter and the industry is 
committed to buy for cash all live- 
stock offered to it, the tonnage of 
meat and by-products which will 
be produced during any 12-month 
period is directly dependent on the 
number and weight of beef cattle, 
calves, hogs, sheep and lambs mar- 
keted. To predict meat industry 
activity, therefore, it is only neces- 
sary to check livestock statistics of 
the U. S. 
ture. 

Total production of meats during 
1942 will set a new high record. 
The 1941 fall pig crop and the 
spring pig crop of 1942 are expected 
to be larger than they were a year 
earlier. Total hog slaughter next 
year will exceed any previous year 
by a considerable margin. 

Reaching the goal for slaughter 
of cattle and calves set by the agri- 
cultural program would result in a 
sharp increase in production of 
beef and veal in 1942. This is pos- 
sible, as the number of cattle and 
calves on farms at the beginning of 
1942 will be nearly as large as the 
1934 peak. Available information 
shows that there are still relatively 
large numbers of fed cattle of the 
current year’s feeding in Corn Belt 
feed lots, and it is expected that 
larger than usual numbers of these 
will be carried over into the new 
feeding season. 


Prices May Go Up 


It now appears probable that the 
total number of lambs fed will not 
vary greatly from the record num- 
ber fed a year earlier, but the num- 
ber remaining on feed Jan. 1 may 
be somewhat larger. Hence the 
number of lambs for slaughter dur- 
ing the first few months of 1942 
will probably be as large as those 
of a year earlier, if not slightly 
larger. Supplies during the re- 
mainder of the year will depend 
upon the size of the 1942 spring 
lamb crop. 

Livestock and meat prices may 
work higher; but despite the meat 
needs of our armed forces and our 
allies, the total supply of meat 
available for domestic consumption 
probably will be as large as during 
1941. From all indications, there- 
fore, the meat packing industry will 
operate at a higher level of activity 
than during 1941, which was one of 
the busiest years for meat packing 
in more than a decade. 

Huge quantities of meats and lard 
are going to our armed forces and 
are being exported under the lend- 
lease program. These products must 
be prepared for shipment and stor- 


age and are, therefore, cured, 
smoked, canned, boned, frozen and 
otherwise processed. This extra 


handling has necessitated expansion 
of departments, the purchase of 
much new equipment, particularly 
canning machinery, and the em- 
yloyment of thousands of additional 
workers. Continued expansion of 
yrocessing departments, including 
‘he acquisition of large numbers of 
motors, conveyors, ammonia com- 
~ressors, refrigerating devices, 
trucks and product handling appli- 
ances, etc., to meet increasing army, 
navy and export needs 
sured. Shipping containers, cans, 
boxes, paper, curing and smoking 
supplies, seasoning, natural and 
artificial casings and other proces- 
sing and distribution supplies and 
appliances will also be required in 
greater quantities. 


seems as- 


Advertising to Continue 


Our active participation in the 
war is not expected to create any 
serious difficulties for meat pack- 
ing. Production capacity is in ex- 
cess of probable needs. Meat is an 
essential food and meat packing is 


Department of Agricul- 


an essential industry. While no 
blanket priorities have been 
granted, there has been no disposi- 


tion on the part of Washington 
| authorities to hamper operations 
unduly. Priorities for new proces- 


sing buildings and equipment have 
been forthcoming without too much 
delay when there has been a need 
for the structures and the machines 

The national advertising cam- 
paign of the American Meat Insti- 
tute will be continued during 1942 
The growing emphasis on nutritio: 
by governmental and healt}! 
authorities and the important plac 
held by meat in the general nutri- 
tion picture are expected to in 
fluence increasing numbers of pack 
ers to cooperate with the Institut 
in getting the story of meat to th: 
American consumer. 


BAKING 
By VICTOR E. MARX 


Staff Chief and Editor, Bakers’ 
Helper 


Probably no other industry is i: 
as advantageous a position to con- 
tribute to the national welfare at 
this time as the baking industry 
Supplying man’s most important 
food, especially in times of emer- 
gency, the baker is already gearing 
himself to maintain high civilian 
morale by continuing to supply the 
sustenance of life itself at the most 
economical cost. 

Fortunately, there is no indication 
that food is to be rationed at this 
time, if at all, and since the raw 
materials of the baker are primarily 
staple food products such as flour, 
yeast, salt, sugar, shortening, milk, 
and similar common items of food, 
the baker can continue to serve his 
customers under wartime conditions 
without much disruption. The pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries is 
more affected than bread, since they 
include the use of imported prod- 
ucts such as spices and flavors and 
chocolate and coconut and some 
nuts and fruits which are not native 
to our country. Bakers have already 
learned to make tasty cakes and 
pies and doughnuts and cookies and 
pastries with the food ingredient 
available here. 


Packaging Presents Problem 


The one place where bakers feel 
the pinch most is in packaging ma- 


terials. Due to the acuteness in the 
paper supply bakers are already 
conserving such material, and the 


defense materials which go_ into 
paper manufacture, by developing 
new packages and by utilizing less 
packaging material per unit weight 
of bakery product. The Baking In- 
dustry Advisory Committee to OPM 
has been called into being and has 
begun its study of conservation, sal- 
vage, and substitution of packaging 
materials, among the problems lead- 
ing to reduction in waste without 
curtailment of quality of product. 
Baking is largely a local industry 
and therefore in those areas where 
war activity is high, bakery busi- 
ness booms because of the increased 
population and pay rolls. In rural 
communities bakers are suffering 
because of the withdrawal of people 
into war work in the cities. 
Priorities have been no real prob- 
lem to the baker as yet. He runs 
afoul of this only in purchasing 
equipment and so far bakers have 
seen to it that their physical prop- 
erties are in such shape that except 
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for repair and maintenance they an- | 
ticipate no trouble. 

There is no reason why advertis- 
ing and selling effort should be cur- | 
tailed in this field. In fact there is) 
a fine opportunity for bakers now | 
to drive home to the people the nu- 
tritional importance of the food they 
produce and make available at low 
cost to the civilian population. 


FOOD RETAILING 


By CARL W. DIPMAN 
Editor, Progressive Grocer 


In the food and grocery field 
civilian supplies will not be sub- 
stantially curtailed or restricted. 
From President Roosevelt on down 
we have repeatedly been told there 
is plenty of food and obviously it 
will be quite essential to maintain 
an adequate food supply without 
many restrictions. 

There are a few shortages, but 
not enough to cause any appreciable 
trouble. There are definite short- 
ages in a few rare spices and con- 
diments that come from the Bal- 
kans. Pepper imports are curtailed 
but there is a year or two’s supply 
in this country. There is plenty of 
coffee available—a large supply is in 
this country—but future supply may 
be limited to the ability to supply 
boats. The same holds for tea. The| 
situation regarding sugar is not) 
quite clear at this time. There) 
seems to be plenty of sugar for'| 
civilian needs so long as consumers | 
do not rush to hoard it. 

We see no prospect of curtailment 
of consumer advertising. In fact, 
we anticipate an increase in both 
consumer and trade advertising in 
food commodities. There is ample 
food buying power, the competition 
among foods and brands will con- 
tinue and possibly even become 
more acute. National advertisers 
have the continuous threat of pri- 
vate brands as exploited by the 
large chain corporations at present. | 

There will be some simplification 
of packages, perhaps standardiza- 
tion as a result of government and} 
trade agreement. For example, | 
hearings are now being held on the}! 
simplification of can sizes in an 
attempt to cut down the variety | 
from more than 200 to somewhere | 
between 20 and 40. We anticipate 
later there will be pressure from 
governmental sources for the elimi- 
nation of excessive sizes of the same | 
commodity. Because of the tin 
situation we may see wider use of 
glass packages. 

We already have producers’ price 
ceilings established on sugar, fats 


| 
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| Should evidence of speculation arise 


| dously stepped up this coming sea- 


and oils, green coffee, cocoa, cocoa 
butter, and a few of the spices. 


we will also have other price ceil- 
ings. 
Food production will be tremen- 


son. As a result we do not antici- 
pate for the next year at least 
shortages that will seriously affect) 
either consumers or the trade except | 
in a few commodities for which} 
substitutes can readily be found. | 


Building and Con- 
struction 


| all 


| any 


By BERNARD L. JOHNSON 


Editor, American Builder and 
Building Age 


In 1942, the building industry will 
be called upon to produce a huge 
volume of industrial construction 
and a vast number of related struc- 
tures, such as_ service buildings, 
garages, shops and minor commer- 
cial structures. This vast expan- 
sion means additional population 
moving to already crowded, indus- 
trial and defense areas, as well as 
to new defense areas, which will be 
created, and a consequent further 
increase in the need for housing. 
To provide this new housing in 
defense areas will tax the capacity 
of both private and public builders. 

Piled upon all this will come 
undoubtedly the vast cantonment 
program for a greatly expanded 
army. Farm construction at moder- 
ate volume will undoubtedly accom- 
pany the expansion in farm produc- 
tion and income. Modernization, 
maintenance and repairs for de- 
fense will be required at high 
levels. 


Some Decrease Seen 


Building men may as well be 
realistic in appraising the outlook 
for 1942. Defense housing and the 
defense areas will get first call on 
critical materials—residential 
building was approaching near- 
boom proportions in the latter part 
of 1941. The reliable estimates of 
Herman B. Byer, chief of the Con- 
struction Division of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, indicate that 650,- 
000 housing units, other than on 
farms, were provided as a whole in 
1941, and of these approximately 
100,000 were financed with public 
funds. The public housing program 
fell short of expectations, while 
private builders did the best job of 
providing low-cost homes where 
most needed that has ever been 
done in the history of this country. 

Checking with all available 
government and private’ sources, 
American Builder estimates that the 
1942 volume will approach 500,000 
housing units, a 23 per cent decrease 
from 1941's 650,000 (but only 8.3 
per cent decrease from 1940's 545,- 
000, and an increase of 5.3 per cent 
as compared with 1939's 475,000). 
At the time, the 1939 and 1940 mar- 
kets seemed quite satisfactory and 
manufacturers should realize that if 
home building should fall to more 
than half of what it has been in 
1941, it would still be much better 
than it was five years ago, when 
we thought we were making great 
progress in producing 270,000 hous- 
ing units. 


Where Shortages Pinch 


There is apparently no danger of 
shortage in basic building 
materials, such as lumber, cement, 
clay products, insulation materials, 
millwork, glass, etc. There will be 
for such products a large new mar- 
ket in the new industry needs, in 
cantonment building and in other 
urgent military and naval construc- 
tion. This should more than offset 
any loss that might be contemplated 
from the loss of non-essential, non- 
residential and non-defense indus- 
trial and commercial construction. 

The bottle-neck in the residential 
construction industry is the shortage 
of certain metals on the priority 
critical list and essential for resi- 
dential services. In this category 
there is copper for wiring and other 
electrical uses, lead and zinc for 
sanitation and heating uses, and, of 
course, stee] required in the manu- 
facture of heating and _ sanitary 
equipment, builders’ hardware, etc. 


| housing for industrial and military | 
| personnel, and 


| the other hand, 


So far as we know few practical 
substitutes have yet been developed, 
but we do know that much research | 
is being expended in this direction. | 


By KENNETH REID 
Editor, Pencil Points 


The field we serve is the archi- | 
tectural profession. Prospects for | 
the immediate future appear to be | 
that it will be very active in some 
areas and practically at a standstill | 
in others. Those architects who are 
working on_ industrial buildings, 


other projects di-| 
rectly connected with the war will 
be busy for some time to come. On 
civilian construc- 
tion for non-war purposes will be 
completely stopped through short- 
ages of metals, unless and until 
substitutes are devised for such 
things as pipe, hardware, plumbing 


metal products essential to build- 
ing. 

Manufacturers who advertise in 
our field will reach a large market 
for immediate sales, but perhaps 
more important, will keep them- 
selves before an audience of large- | 
scale specifiers and insure them- 
selves consideration when the time 
comes for the tremendous recon- 
struction after the war. 
turers who drop out are risking the 
loss of future markets to competing 
products that continue to advertise. 


Changes in Profession 


As for changes in the architec- 
tural profession itself, there will be | 
for the present a trend toward the | 
large organization in which many | 
architects, formerly practicing inde- 
pendently, will work as employes | 
of some architect-engineer setup. 
Others will become employes of | 
government architectural offices, 
federal, state, or local, The Public 
Works Reserve, when proper legis- 
lation is passed, will give employ- 
ment to a substantial number of 
architectural men who will work on 
the development of plans for public 
works projects to be executed at 
the termination of the war. 


Marine Shipbuilding 


By H. H. BROWN 


Editor, Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review 


Business activities in the ship- 
building industry will be greatly 
heightened by the war. Shipbuild- 


ing is a top priorities industry and 
every effort is being made to build 
the maximum amount of vessel ton- 
nage possible in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Shipbuilding nearly trebled dur- 


ing 1941 and there are now over 
12,000,000 tons of merchant and 
naval vessels authorized or under 


construction. Shipbuilding facilities 
have increased sixfold and the pres- 
ent capacity is now in excess of 
6,000,000 tons of merchant vessels 
a year. 

The rapid expansion of the ship- 
building industry has brought into 
the marine field hundreds of manu- 


Manufac- | 


than ever—needs to be correlated 
with production and its problems. 
The willingness to have a well- 
rounded advertising program is evi- 
dent, but it has been held in abey- 
ance or tempered by uncertainties 
of supply and of suitable theme. 


a measure essential to the national 
welfare. 


LIGHTING 
By JAMES KRIEGER 


Editor and Publisher, Lighting and 
Lamps 


There is a desire not to sell more | 


than can be produced and, on the 
other hand, there is a willingness 
to sell all that is produced, to de- 
liver it where it 
and to maintain a structure of retail 
outlets which will not only function 
through the emergency but also be 
ready to take up the full burden 
of an expanded market when the 
time comes. 


Uncertainty Disappearing 
Some of the uncertainty is 


already disappearing; much more 
of it will vanish as the war effort 


_clears the decks and the limitations 
fixtures and fittings, and the other | 


become definite. Trade advertising 
is coming with a delayed action. Its 
volume will be curtailed by 
absence of certain smaller manufac- 
turers who for the time being have 
nothing to sell, and augmented by 
advertising on companion items 
which can be distributed through 
the same channel. One will coun- 
teract the other so that the total 
will be on a plane comparable with 
the immediate past. However, pub- 
lications will need to produce more 
evidence than hitherto. Where the 
evidence is conclusive, results can 
be expected. 


RADIOS 
By O. H. CALDWELL 
Editor, Radio Retailing 


Radio receiver sales during 1941 
have attained an all-time peak of 


| 13,700,000 sets, and the demand for 


this field's merchandise will un- 
doubtedly continue unabated, but 
the industry’s merchandising plans 
depend on what production restric- 
tions will be imposed during 1942. 
The subject is now under considera- 
tion in Washington. 

Since Dec. 7 millions of Ameri- 
cans have learned anew that radio 
is a necessity. They recognize that 
radio in the home, the office or the 
automobile is of prime importance. 
They are coming to see the need 
of keeping radios in operation above 


|} everything else, and to realize the 
| imperative 


need of providing for 
radio set replacements, renewals 
and repairs, in the necessary mil- 
lions, 
Hope for Continuance 

The industry’s hope is that Wash- 
ington will permit radio receiver 
and parts production to continue as 


is most needed, | 


the | 


I look for a large volume of busi- 
/ness in the lighting field, probably 
|exceeding the demands of 1941, for 
| reasons which follow: 

(1) New plans for the manufac- 
ture of war materials will require 
large quantities of lighting equip- 
ment. To this demand will be 
added the needs of existing plants 
that must have better lighting in 
order to meet the requirements for 
speed, accuracy and safety in carry- 
ing out war contracts. 
| Good lighting is doing its part in 
| speeding war industry which in- 
‘cludes the manufacture of almost 
| countless products that are not gen- 
jerally thought of as being in this 
| class. 

With the advent of fluorescent 
lighting the foot-candle levels have 
| been raised from 5, 10 and 15 to 30, 
| 50 and even 100 or more, in shops, 
offices and drafting rooms. 


Much Building Needed 


“(2) More than half a million de- 
fense homes are needed, of which 
only about one fourth have been 
built. Many will be of the $6000 
class, built by private industry with 
priorities assistance and having 
lighting equipment similar to that 
'in the homes built for sale by op- 
|erative builders during 1941. Then, 


there will be the government- 
financed housing which will also re- 
|quire much lighting equipment. 


| Portable lamps will be needed for 
these homes and for the homes of 
other war workers. Increasing em- 


ployment will bring a rising de- 
mand for portable lamps and 
shades. 

| (3) In addition to the new 


‘homes there will be the extensive 
program of rehabilitation and alter- 
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facturers throughout the country 
not previously engaged in marine 
work. As there will 
in shipbuilding during the war, the 
number of manufacturers supplying 
materials and equipment for the 
marine field and the volume of their 
business will continue to increase. 


Electric Appliances 


By JOHN KING 


Editor, Electrical-Home Equipment 
Dealer 


Manufacturers in the electrical 
appliance field have a plentiful sup- 
ply of intricate problems. Volume 
has been good and profits reason- 
ably adequate; but now, every move 
is beset by hazards for which prece- 
dents are not clearcut Priorities, 
allocations, curtailments and scarci- 
ties, therefore, have aroused an 
uncertainty which requires original 
thought to reach conclusions. This 
is the path the industry is traveling 
right now, and traveling it care- 
fully. 
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ation of buildings to provide suit- 
able housing. This will create an 
extensive refixturing market and a 
market for portable lamps as well. 

(4) The shifts in population due 
to war work, bringing about the 
phenomenal growth of many indus- 
trial centers, call for the provision 
of schools, hospitals, and other 
necessary community facilities for 
war workers and their families, all 
calling for lighting equipment. 

(5) The stores that serve the 
war workers and their families, the 
enterprises that provide them with 
amusement and recreation are es- 
sential to the maintenance of their 
fitness and morale. They require 
lighting. 

(6) Army camps, the recreation 
centers of the USO in their vicinity 
and many other facilities for the 
armed forces create a large demand 
for lighting. 

(7) Then, there are the essential 
civilian needs of the population in 
general, whose well being and high 
morale are contributory to the 
prosecution of the war. For them, 
manufacturers are providing light- 
ing fixtures and lamps designed to 
conserve critical materials, so that 
the required volume of these prod- 
ucts may be made available without 
interference with the war effort. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


BEER 
By DAVID B. GIBSON 
Editor, Brewers Journal 


The brewers of malt beverages, 
which include beer and ale, have 
every reason to feel most optimistic 
regarding sales in 1942. 

The latest government report for 
1941 covers only the first ten 
months, but with our knowledge of 
sales for November, and so far in 
December, there is every reason to 
predict now that 1941 will show the} 
greatest beer and ale sales since the 
return of legal beer in 1933. And 
with the prospects that are ahead 
we are firmly convinced that 1942 
will bring the sales above 1914, 
which was the largest year prior to 
prohibition. 

One factor that is of great assist- 
ance to the brewing industry is that 
beer is sold in all Army and Navy 


Unequalled designing and 
engineering facilities at 


your command. 


YOU CAN USE ONE 
OR MORE OF THESE 


canteens. It is the only alcoholic 
beverage that is. Secretary of 
War Stimson and_ Secretary 
of the Navy Knox both have 
opposed abolishing beer from the 
Army and Navy canteens. They 
have taken a lesson from the first 
World War, and also from the ex- 
perience of Great Britain in the 
present war. 

The Drys, during the past few 
days, have started campaigns in 
various states to try to bring about 
prohibition or at least some curtail- 
ment. However, conditions § are 
quite different from what they 
were during the first World War, 
and there is no reason to feel that 
the Drys will make much progress. 
During the first war there was a 
shortage of grain, and that argu- 
ment had a great deal to do in put- 
ting through the prohibition law. 
Another factor is the revenue. Dur- 
ing the first part of the first World 
War, the federal tax was only $1) 
per barrel, and while this was| 
gradually increased, today it is $6) 
per barrel, and the government , 
looks upon this revenue as essential. | 

Brewers have, of course, been | 
affected by priorities and allot-| 
ments, and there cannot be any new 
construction for the duration. There | 
has been some curtailment of carton 
cases and crowns (which require | 
cork) but brewing companies have | 


already started a movement to find | 


substitutes, and to conserve packing | 
cases by making them last longer, | 
through more careful handling. 


Drugs and Cosmetics 


By DAN RENNICK 
Editorial Director, Drug Topics 


From Monday morning, Dec. 8, 
up to this very moment, I have 
talked with almost 200 leaders in 
the manufacturing, wholesaling, and 
retailing branches of the drug and 
cosmetic industry, concerning the 
effect of the war on their activities. 

Here is a summary of the pros- 
pects as gleaned from all these con- 
versations: 

In manufacturing — nothing 
the inability to get essential raw 
materials will impede the flow of 
drugs, medicines, and pharmaceut- 
icals to the public. Obviously, such 
merchandise 


but 


of supplies would be inadvisable. 


falls into the “neces- | 
sity classification” and curtailment | 


As we report in the Dec. 15 issue | 


of Drug Trade News, the govern- 
ment is preparing new contracts for 
tremendous quantities of drugs and 
medicines of all kinds, for practic- 
ally immediate delivery. These 


orders, of course, will strain manu- | 


facturing facilities, but there is a 
general belief that both the govern- 
ment demands and the public re- 
quirements still can be met by ex- 
isting facilities simply by resorting 


| to the “168-Hour Week.” 
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Manufacturers of cosmetics and 
toilet articles are worried that their 
own production will be limited. 
Although raw materials are lacking 
on a number of items, substitutes 
have already been found for most of 
them. This, therefore, is not the 
prime problem. The problem is 
that the government may rule that 
many cosmetics do not fall in the 
“necessary” classification. In fact, 
Washington officials have already 
stated that cosmetic manufacturers 


immediately should take steps to 
simplify their lines. 
However, we do know that, in 


Great Britain, the war government 
early decided that the sale of cos- 


metics should be permitted in 
order to preserve morale. Very 
likely, the same policy will be 


established in the United States be- 
fore very long. 

Retail druggists report that the 
public is not buying excessively 
large quantities of merchandise for 
purposes of hoarding. They 
say that there will be no increases 
in prices to the public—particularly 
on prescriptions—as long as they 


also 


can obtain merchandise priced no | 


higher than present levels. 

Stocks of first aid products, flash- 
lights, batteries, bulbs, black dyes, 
have been depleted in many drug 
stores because of impending black- 
outs. But wholesale druggists ad- 
vise that they have ample stocks of 
all these things in their warehouses. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Getting Personal 


Asa Blish, True Story’s advertising director, considers Chicago a 
dangerous town. He slipped in a bathtub at the Congress Hotel and 
fractured a rib. .. When the Agricultural Publishers’ Association had 
its Christmas party in Chicago Dec. 22, prizes of farm products 
from all over were given out, and logically enough, Maurice Swan, 
of International Harvester, won a live duck. The duck, incidentally, 
was suffering from a hang-over as Maurice carried him triumphantly 
home... 

Lt. Comdr. Paul C. Smith, U. S. Naval Reserve, who is on leave 
from his post as editor and g.m. of the San Francisco Chronicle, has 
succeeded Lt. Comdr. Wallace S. Wharton as press relations officer 
of the Navy’s office of public relations at Washington. . William 
Dooley, salesman at WBBM, Chicago, is in the Hinsdale Hospital as a 
result of six fractured ribs and facial lacerations received in an auto 
accident Dec. 19 near his Glen Ellyn home. . . 

Christmas bells were wedding bells for Bernice Cranston, of the 
Louis G. Cowan Company, Chicago publicity organization, who was 
married Christmas eve to Dale Burgess, staff writer in the Indian- 
apolis bureau of the AP. . . B. J. McDougall, former prexy of the 
Canadian Weekly Newspaper Association and well known B. C. 
publisher, has been elected as reeve (bailiff to you) of Penticton, B. C. 
.. H. G. T. Perry, publisher of the Citizen at Prince George, B. C., 
has been elected B. C. minister of education. . . 

Wartime Christmas is reflected in many a greeting sent out by 
ingenious admen. N. W. Ayer’s Jake Breiel, for example, uses an 
ordinary blotter, remarking there’s always a shortage of these around 
his shop. . Harold Davis, of Davis, Delaney & Harris, calls for 


AL PEARCE SIGNS ON THE DOTTED LINE 
at 


© 


SS ae = 


Completing plans to move Al Pearce and his Gang to NBC's Red network on 
Jan. 8 are (left to right) Richard Marvin, radio director, William Esty & Co.; 
Walter Bunker, NBC Hollywood production manager; Pearce; and William Moore, 
West Coast representative for the Esty agency. The program, sponsored by R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. for Camel cigarets, will be broadcast from Hollywood 

Radio City Thursdays at 7 p. m. PST. 


“economy”—in everything but holiday cheer—and sets down his 
sentiments on a piece of cheap kraft. . . Dan Rennick, Topics Publish- 
ing Company, conserves by using tag ends, but imposes no priorities 
on his greetings. . . 

“Panama Hattie,” alias Ethel Merman, is now Mrs. Bob Levitt. 
The actress’ marriage to the New York Journal-American promotion 
manager was a big secret until just a few days ago. .Florence 
Barlow Ruthrauff, daughter of the late Wilbur B. Ruthrauff, of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, will be married Jan. 17 to Oldfield B. B. Rapalyea, 
Jr., of Bayside, L. I... 

Uncle Sam’s call to the colors got quick results at Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. Dave Pingree, of the research department, and Dave Smith 
have enlisted in the Navy, and Bill Cooper, of the shipping depart- 
ment, in the Coast Guard... 

Friends of Bill Roux, NBC national, spot and local s.p.m., have 
been advised of the formation of a new business organization. His 
Christmas card was printed by the Roux Little Gem Printing Com- 
pany and signed by “John W. Roux, president; Suzanne Roux, secre- 
tary; Willan C. Roux, vice-president in charge of the president; and 
Gertrude S. Roux, vice-president in charge of the vice-president in 
charge of the president—also treasurer.” . . 

Lieut. Frederick L. Graham, formerly of Erwin, Wasey’s copy 
department, was married recently at Fort Hancock, N. J., to Mrs. 
Patricia Shewan Newhouse. . . Lieut. Col. C. Roy Dickinson, publisher 
and president of Printer’s Ink, has been called to duty as an Army 
reserve officer. He has taken leave of absence. . . 

Martha Bedford, daughter of Edward B. Bedford, a.m. of Oneida, 
Ltd., is engaged to Roland H. Parker, of London, England, who is 
with Oneida. . . Nathan S, Levy, of the New York Mirror's ad staff, 
is honeymooning with the former Bernice Robbins, of Woodmere, 
a ae 

Charles S. Livingstone, v.p. and genl. sales mgr., and Lewis Wald, 
v.p. and genl. mgr., have gold watches and leather bound testimonial 
books to remind them of 25 years of service to the Vellumoid Co., 
Worcester, Mass. . . 

Henry P. Johnston, v.p. and g.m., WSGN, Birmingham, Ala., reigned 
as king of the annual Christmas Carnival, sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham, with Miss Laetitia Seibels as 
queen. J. Archer Kiss, Chicago adman, has authored two new 
books, “It’s All in Your Mind,” just published by Reilly & Lee, 
Chicago, and a 600-page advertising and marketing textbook to be 
published in 1942... 

Don E. Gilman, v.p. in charge of the western division of NBC, spoke 


before the Los Angeles Town Meeting Dec. 22 on “Radio Covers the 
War.” . . Richard Marvin, radio director, William Esty & Co., and 
Homer Fickett, BBDO producer, have been Hollywooding. . . James 


S. Little, mgr., N. Y., office, Chas. Dallas Reach Co., 
active duty with the U. S. Naval Reserve 
grade... 

A recent meeting of the Milwaukee Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers was spiced with two piano solos by Margherita Ferch, 15- 
year old daughter of J. Ferch, a.m., Globe Union, Inc. Miss Ferch 
recently appeared with the 


has been called to 
lieutenant, junior 


as a 


Wisconsin Symphonic Orchestra. 
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Edwin Preston. 
G. M. of Boston 
Newspaper, Dies 


Boston, Dec. 22.—Edwin Wesle 
Preston, 68, general manager of th: 
Boston Herald-Traveler Corpora 
tion, died in Beverly Hills, Cal 
Dec. 20. He came to Boston in 19] 
as national representative of 
group of New England newspaper 
after being connected with busines 
enterprises in New York, Chicag 
and elsewhere. 

He joined the Herald-Travel, 
advertising department as head « 
the automobile department in 19} 
and a year later was made adve) 
tising director. He was made ger 
eral manager of the paper in 192 

Ill health caused Mr. Preston : 
go to Southern California to mak 
his home last year. 


‘PERCY C. ATKINSON 


Eau Claire, Wis., Dec. 22.—Per 
C. Atkinson, 74, president of the 
Eau Claire Press Company and 
editor of the Eau Claire Leader a; 4 


1 


Telegram, died here Dec. 20. 


RODNEY G. HAWKINS 


Wapello, Ia., Dec. 22.—Rodne\ 
Grant Hawkins, 78, publisher of tle 
Wapello Republican since 186. 
died Dec. 20. 


ROBERT B. McNITT 

Greenwich, Conn., Dec. 22.—Rob- 
ert B. McNitt, 30, secretary and 
editor of the McNaught Syndicate, 
was killed by a train here Dec. 20 


F. K. NOYES 

Norwich, Conn., Dec. 22.—Fred- 
erick Kinney Noyes, editor, Norwich 
Record, and brother of Harrison C 
Noyes, president, Norwich Bulletin 
Publishing Company, died Dec. 18 
in New York. 


JAMES SCHERMERHORN 

Detroit, Dec. 22.—James Scher- 
merhorn, 76, founder of the Detroit 
Times and publisher of it until] he 
sold it to the Hearst interests in 
1921, died here Dec. 2. 


PERCY W. McLEAN 
Philadelphia, Dec. 22.—Percy W 
McLean, Philadelphia resident man- 
ager for Western Newspaper Union 
since 1938, is dead here. He has 
been succeeded by B. L. Monseaux 


Two JoinS&M 
Kelso Taeger, formerly with Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, Detroit, has 


| joined Sherman & Marquette, Chi- 


cago, as head of the research de- 
partment. Mary Duffy, formerly 
with Theodore R. Sills & Co., Chi- 
cago, has joined the agency as di- 
rector of publicity. 


| “Sun” Names Jackson 


P. Wayne Jackson, formerly art 
director of the national advertising 


| department of the Chicago Herald- 


American, has joined the Chicago 
Sun as advertising art director. 


The Plant Engineer 
Specifies or Buys... 


KEEP HIM SOLD ON YOUR 
PRODUCTS THROUGH 


POWER PLANT 
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Adve stisi 


Market Place 


The rates for this department are as follows: 


“Help Wantod,” “Positions Wanted,” “Representatives Wanted,” and 
“Representatives Available,” 30 cents a line, minimum charge $1. Terms 
cash with order. 

All other classifications (single insertion rates): % in., $2.75; 1 to 3 in., 
$4.75 per inch. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY is editor I do the work Write for 
Premium advertising business with| free samples, Edward Edelstein, 201 
modern appeal and unlimited national| N- Wells St., Chicago, Illinois. Dear- 
possibilities. Has been tested in sev-| born 8557. 
eral markets Now ready for na- MISCELLANEOUS 
tional expansion. Require $20,000 ad- 
ditional e apits al. Income possibilities . , Periodical Printing 
have been proven exceptionally large,| beginning with the first of the yea 
Box 3564, ADVERTISING AGE, Chgo.| Ye are equipped to handle a magazine 
3 or periodical printing job at our 

ails * Poughkeepsie plant Hoe Press, Sat- 

- HOUSE ORGANS urday Evening Post size, using news- 

Mr. Sales Manager print. Address inquiries to American 

Let me show you how to help your) Agriculturist Printing Plant, Pough- 

salesmen produce more through a| keepsie. New York, Attention—FRED 
personalized house-organ. You serve! W. OHM. 


Kleinert Copy to 
Urge That Women 
Be ‘Waste Wardens’ 


New York, Dec. 24.—A. magazine | 
campaign urging women to become | 
in their homes as| 


“waste wardens” 
a contribution to the national cause 
will be launched by I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Company in February. 

The number of magazines on the 
schedule and the size of space has 
not yet been determined, pending 
the rubber rationing plan to be set 
up by the OPA in January. 

Built around the theme, 
waste warden, 
and defense,” copy will feature 
Kleinert’s dress shields as a means 
of conserving clothes and also sug- 
gest care in the use of fuel and food 
and the rehabilitation of half-worn 
clothing. Kleinert’s skirt shields 
and bra forms will also be men- 
tioned. A “Waste Warden’s Man- 
ual,” outlining various ways in 
which savings can be effected, will 
be distributed in exchange for a 
coupon to be included in the copy. 

Kleinert will also appeal _ to 
women’s clubs and church societies 
to embark on a “waste warden” 
program. Point-of-sale material 
tying in with the campaign theme 
will be distributed to retail outlets. 

Federal Advertising Agency di- 
rects the account. 


“I’m a 


Rejoins Jameson & Co. 

A. Carleton Ebbesen has rejoined 
William Jameson & Co., New York, 
as assistant to the president in 


charge of advertising. He was pre-| 


viously connected with Jameson as 
advertising and merchandising 
manager and returns from Hecker 
Products Corporation, New York, 
where he was sales promotion man- 
ager. Henry Morris, who has been 


in charge of William Jameson ad-| 


vertising, will continue with the 
company as assistant to the presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 
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saving for family} 


Issues Teaching 
Guide on ‘How to 
Buy a Shirt’ 


New York, Dec. 23.—Expanding 
the consumer education program it 
has pursued for several years, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. presenting 
home economics teachers through- 
out the country with an unusual 
‘treatise entitled, “How to Buy 
a Shirt,” published in the form of 
|an eight-page insert in the Decem- 
ber issue of Forecast for Home 
Economists. The material was pre- 
| pared in accordance with demands 
for product facts frequently voiced 
by teachers and consumer leaders, 
under the supervision of A. O. 
Buckingham, vice-president, and 


director. 

Termed “a teaching guide based 
on the facts about Arrow shirts, 
the presentation features’ two 
classroom projects, replete with 
technical data about shirt fabrics 
and launderability; questions and 
answers for student review; 
illustrations that dramatize different 
phases of the subject. 


insert is punched to fit a _ ring 
binder. 
Pointing out that teachers face 


the daily task of helping students 
to become intelligent buyers, Cluett, 
Peabody says in a foreword: 
cause we strive constantly to pro- 
vide merchandise beyond reproach 
in the eyes of the ultimate con- 
sumer, and because pride in work- 
manship inspires every effort of our 
manufacturing department to fulfill 
| the motto—‘To make a better prod- 
uct today than was made yester- 
day,’—we feel that the knowledge 


and ideas upon which we base our | 


efforts can make a valuable contri- 
bution to consumer education. The 
facts and ideas behind the Arrow 
shirt are here compactly outlined 
for use in your buymanship classes. 
These data can be a guide for you 


and your students to canny buying | 


shirt dollar.” 
Arrow material supple- 
series of folders and bro- 


with every 
The new 
ments a 


chures on various aspects of shirt | 


manufacturing and the Sanforizing 
process, now available to teachers 
for classroom use. 


Stresses Courtesy 


So customers may get the idea 
that courtesy isn’t being abandoned 
in a “seller’s market,” Harrys De- 
partment Store, Mobile, Ala., uses 
a portion of its newspaper adver- 
tising to assure customers that they 
are “Never too busy for courtesy.” 
The type matches the store’s signa- 
ture. Morris Timbes Advertising, 
Mobile, directs the account. 


Books Defense Program 


WTIC, Hartford, has changed its 
half-hour period on Wednesday 
evening, 7:30 to 8 p. m. to presenta- 
tion of defense subjects. Moderator 
on the new program is Dr. James L. 
McConaughy, president of Wesleyan 
University. The station had pre- 


viously used a public opinion forum, 
“Airing All Opinions,” 


at that time. 


. 
| launched Dec. 


Russell A. Ziegler, public relations | 


set 


and | 


The entire | 


“Be- | , 


New Programs, 


Renewals Mark 
Week for Radio 


(Continued from Page 1) 


son of the existence of the state of 
war between the United States and 
any other government, then the 
advertiser shall have the right to 
terminate this contract by giving to 
Mutual at least two weeks prior 
written notice of its intention so to 
do. Such notice must be given by 
the advertiser not later than two 
weeks after the business of the 
advertiser shall have been so cur- 
tailed or interfered with.” 

The second new program will be 
29 by Johns-Manville 
Corporation, which will sponsor 
Elmer Davis in a five-minute news 
program on 56 CBS stations. Davis 
will be heard daily at 8:55 p. m., 
EST. J. Walter Thompson 
pany is the agency. 


Gives Time to Navy 
A third new offering will be a 
program to be presented by the 


United States Navy on time donated 
by 
As yet untitled, the show will fea- 
ture a dramatized event in the his- 
tory of Uncle Sam’s sea _ heroes, 
along with information concerning 
the service, and will be aired Thurs- 
day from 10:15 to 10:45 p. m., EST, 
over 69 CBS stations, beginning 
Jan. 1. Arthur Meyerhoff & Co. is 
the agency. 

Wrigley has also expanded Gene 
Autry’s “Melody Ranch” from 25 to 
45 minutes and canceled “Dear 
Mom.” The two shows were for- 
merly aired consecutively Sunday 
from 6:30 to 7:15 p. m., EST, over 
72 CBS stations. “Melody Ranch” 
has taken over the entire period. 
J. Walter Thompson Company is in 
charge. 

Outstanding in the radio picture 
were renewals by Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company and Procter & 
Gamble Company of their entire 
slate of daytime serials on 
All are daily 15-minute programs. 
Colgate will continue to present 
“Woman of Courage” at 10:45 a. m 
on 61 stations for Octagon products 
and Crystal White, “Myrt and 
Marge” at 10:15 a. m. on 79 stations 
for Concentrated Super Suds and 
“Stepmother” at 10:30 a. m. on 54 
stations for Colgate tooth powder. 
Ted Bates and Sherman & Mar- 
quette are the agencies. 


P & G Renews 


The P&G serials are “The 
bergs” at 5:15 p. m. 
for Duz and Dreft, “Road of Life” 
at 1:45 p. m. on 25 stations for 
Chipso, “Life Can Be Beautiful” at 
1 p. m. on 53 stations for Ivory bar 
“Woman in White” at 1:15 p. m. on 
52 stations for Oxydol, and “Story 


yold- 
on 42 stations 


of Mary Marlin” at 5 p. m. on 20 
stations for Ivory Snow. Compton 


Advertising, Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Pedlar & Ryan and Benton & 
Bowles are the agencies. All pro- 
grams are aired on Eastern stan- 
dard time. 

At NBC, Sealtest, 
|}newed the Rudy 
effective Jan. 1. 
|for Sealtest 
Thursday 
EST, over 


has re- 
Vallee program, 
The show is aired 
milk and ice cream 
from 10 to 10:30 p. m., 
75 Red network stations. 


Inc., 


Com-| 


McKee & Albright directs the ac- 
count. 

Effective Jan. 20, Lewis-Howe 
Company has renewed the “Treas- 
ure Chest” program, with Horace 
Heidt and his orchestra, broadcast 
over 77 NBC Red stations Tuesday 
from 8:30 to 9 p. m., EST, in behalf 
of Tums. Stack-Goble Advertising 
Agency handles the account. 

Lever Bros. Company has _ re- 
newed the “Lux Radio Theater,” 
aired Monday from 9 to 10 p. m., 
EST, over 68 CBS stations. J. Wal- 


ter Thompson Company is the 
agency. 
Renews Heir Hunt 
Sterling Products, Inc., has re- 


newed “Are You a Missing Heir?” 
Tuesday from 8 to 8:30 p. m., EST, 
over 74 CBS stations in behalf of 
Ironized Yeast. Ruthrauff & Ryan 
is the agency. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons has renewed 
“Frank Parker” over 49 CBS sta- 
tions. The musical show is broad- 
cast Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day from 6:30 to 6:45 p. m., EST, 
through Geyer, Cornell & Newell. 

Effective Jan. 3, 


| Company has renewed the five-min- 


William Wrigley Jr. Company. | 


CBS. | 


j}and new 


ute program of news by Jackson 
Wheeler. Wheeler broadcasts Sat- 
urday and Sunday at 11 a. m 
over 41 CBS stations. C. I 
Company is the agency. 


» Miller 


P. Lorillard Company will replace 


its quiz show, “Don’t Be Personal,” 
with a new program 
war events Jan. 2 and increase the 
NBC Pacific Red network from six 
to 12. stations. “Beechnut King 
Size Weekly” will be heard in the 
same half-hour spot at 8:30 p. m., 
PST. Lennen & Mitchell is 
agency. 

“Great Moments in Music,” a 
weekly program presenting famous 
operas, will be sponsored by the 
Celanese Corporation of America 
over the CBS network each Wednes- 
day from 9:15 to 9:45 p. m., CST, 
beginning Jan. 7. An operatic stock 
company is being organized to pre- 
sent the operas. 


Two Name Bernstein 
Bo Bernstein & Co., 
has been 
vertising 
vision, 


Providence, 
named to direct the 
of Metallic Stearate Di- 
Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany, West Warwick, R. I. and 
OE Floor Covering Company, 
Fall River, Mass. Jerry Cohen, for- 
merly with Lanpher & Schonfarber, 
Providence, has been named head 
of the art department of the Bern- 
stein agency. 


Three Name Fairfax 


H. W. Fairfax 
Agency, New York, has been ap- 
pointed to direct advertising for 
the following accounts: Hotel Bel- 
vedere; Henrietta Stein, furs; and 
Zausner & Co., dairy products, all 
in New York. 


Advertising 


‘Harner Joins Ayer 


Charles E. 
public 
Ayer 


Harner has joined the 

relations division of N. W. 
& Son, with headquarters in 
New York. He was formerly on 
the business and financial news 
staff of the Associated Press, 
York. 


Everett to Rochester 
George OO. Everett, 
assistant vice-president 
Bank and Trust 
has joined Security 
Rochester, 


formerly 
of First 
Company, Utica, 
Trust Company, 
in charge of advertising 
business, effective Jan. 1. 


Curtiss Candy | 


EST, | 


dramatizing | 


ad- | 


New | 


Food Makers 
Cooperating in 
Research Work 


New York, Dec. 26.—Fifteen man- 
ufacturers in the food and allied 
fields today revealed formation of 
the Nutrition Foundation which will 
be headed by Dr. Kar! T. Compton, 
president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. A fund of several 
hundred thousand dollars has been 
contributed for the first cooperative 
research project ever sponsored by 
the food industry. 


Participants are American Can, 
Beech - Nut, California Packing 
Corporation, Campbell Soups, Con- 


tinental Can, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, General Foods, Heinz, 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, National 
Biscuit, Owens-Illinois Glass, 
Quaker Oats, Standard Brands, 


Swift and United Fruit. 

Although operating details have 
not been fully decided, main objec- 
tives are to develop and apply nu- 
tritional science as a basic public 
health function and aid the food 
industry in solving individual and 
general problems. The foundation 
| will work closely with government 
agencies and other organizations 
concerned with nutrition. 

The foundation’s board of trustees 
will comprise executives of the 15 
companies with Dr. Compton as 
chairman as well as other promi- 
|} nent figures in government and in- 
dustry. The project will be oper- 
ated on a non-profit basis and will 
distribute freely all scientific dis- 
coveries in foods and diet. 


the 
| 


Stetson Names Tucker 


Dr. Harold H. Tucker has been 
appointed research director of John 
B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 
succeeding Dr. Ivor Griffith, who 
recently was elected president of 
ithe Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science. Dr. Tucker was 
formerly chief chemist and dyer 
with J. Laskin & Sons Corporation, 
Milwaukee. 


| George Izon Resigns 


George Izon, formerly sales man- 


|ager of Hartford Rayon Corpora- 
tion, Hartford, has resigned to join 
the chemical warfare division of 


|the Army. 


We handle all the 
tedious, expensive, 
time-consuming de 
tails for you. 


Our complete facilities and 
long experience enable us 
to meet the exacting de 


mands of agencies, pub 
lishers and market ana 
lysts. Let us help you 
with your next research 
job. You'll be sure of 
accuracy, economy and 
prompt service. 
Write today for 
your copy of our 
FREE booklet en 
titled “EKeonomy in 
Market Research”. 
It will give you 
complete details 


about R & § serv 
ice. 
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102 Maiden Lane, New York. N. Y. 
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Tribute Paid 
Mason Britton, 
Leaving OPM 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 24.— 
Mason Britton, vice-chairman of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
and head of the machine tool branch 
of the Office of Production Man- 
agement since the defense effort 
began in the summer of 1940, has 
resigned his OPM post, effective 
Jan. 1. 

Mr. Britton is retiring from the 
defense agency on advice of his} 
physician. He has handled one of | 
the most taxing jobs in connection | 
with the rearmament program, and | 
has been working under heavy| 
pressure for long hours daily. His} 
boss, Production Director William 
H. Harrison, paid tribute to Mr. 
Britton for having “devoted himself 
faithfully and effectively to the 
work of the tools branch.” 

It was learned that Mr. Britton 
intends to take a long rest and then 
resume his publishing responsibili- 
ties in New York. His connection 
with McGraw-Hill dates back to 
1901. He became vice-president in 
1922 and vice-chairman in 1937. 

His successor at OPM will be 
George C. Brainard, Youngstown 
industrialist, who has taken a leave 
of absence as president of General 
Fireproofing Company. He is also 
chairman of the board of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland and 
a director of Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, Addressograph-| 
Multigraph Corporation, Youngs- | 
town Municipal Railroad, and Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown and Ashtabula | 
Railroad. 


War Production 


Ads Face Strict 
Censorship 


(Continued from Page 1) 


have been’ submitting advance 
proofs of copy to the Army and 
Navy for months. This has been 
entirely voluntary, inspired by a 
spirit of cooperation and the desire 
to print nothing which might aid 
the enemy. 

Since war broke out, the War 
Department’s answer to queries as 
to whether copy relating to arma- 
ment production should be sub- 
mitted for approval in advance of 
publication has been: “Better let us 
see it first, just to be on the safe 
side.” Most firms which have been 
cooperating with the Army in this 
way have been dealing with Lt. Col. 
A. Robert Ginsburgh of the Pro- 
curement Information Branch, In 
the case of the Navy, the Office 
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of Public Relations, Pictorial Sec- 
tion, Room 1608, Navy bldg., serves 
as a clearing house for both photo | 
and text material. Lt. Com. John) 
Long is in charge. 


The whole theory of the govern- | 


ment’s wartime censorship policy, | 
as outlined both by President 
Roosevelt and Byron Price, Director | 
of Censorship, is based on “censor- | 
ship at the source.” This means) 
that instead of having censors pass 
all copy before publication, only 
that information deemed proper is| 
given out. The system is voluntary | 
insofar as editors are bound not to| 


| print what could help the enemy, | 


Brand's Resumes Drive 

Brand’s Essence, British meat 
flavoring, will resume its advertis- 
ing in England with a new cam- 
paign scheduled to be released this 
winter. Directed by the London 
office of J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, the account will use 25 nurs- 
ing papers, hospital magazines and 
other medical journals. 


To Hoffman Beverage 


Henry MacMullen has _ joined 
Hoffman Beverage Company, New- 
ark, as sales promotion manager. 
He was formerly in the advertising 
department of National Carbon 
Company, New York. 
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/or to 
|'the borderline separating “censor-| 


| In other cases, there is a question 


| conditions. 


submit exclusive stories on 
able” and “not censorable.” 
“Censorship at the source,” of 
course, cannot be completely effec- 
tive without voluntary cooperation. 
Many defense contractors must| 
possess certain information which 
the military wants kept secret. In| 
many cases, it is obvious that such 
facts should not be mentioned either 
in editorial or advertising columns. 


which has to 
somebody. 


be ruled upon by} 


To Attend Parley 


Mr. Price, a 29-year veteran of 
the Associated Press, whose choice 
as chief censor was widely ap- 
plauded in press and radio circles, 
has given no attention to the prob- 
lem of business and technical papers 
as yet. The business press, how- 
ever, may look forward to a confer- 
ence with him next month. He has 
agreed to meet with the National 
Conference of Business Paper Edi- 
tors at its next gathering, to be held 
at Washington Jan. 9. 

Enforcement of the type of cen- 
sorship slated for early adoption by 
the War Department rests upon the 
Espionage Act, a World War I law 
still on the statute books. Attor- 


| neys for industrial advertisers and 


publishers have disagreed as to its 
applicability, but an officer of the 
Procurement Information Branch 
told ADVERTISING AGE that it can be 
used to cover published material. 
The law, Public No. 24, 65th Con- 
gress, approved June 15, 1917, 
defined in the title “an act to 


1S 


as 


| punish acts of interference with the 


foreign relations of neutrality, and 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States.” 
It was amcnded later to meet war 
The statute appears to 
have been enacted for the sole pur- 
pose of handling the spy problem, 
but its terms are broad that 
under a liberal construction it 
might be applied to advertisers and 
publishers. 

Section 1(d) of the law reads, in 
part: “Whoever, lawfully or unlaw- 
fully, having possession of, access 
to, control over, or being entrusted 
with any document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photo- 
graph, photographic negative, blue 
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JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
% Gain % Gain 
51-Week 51-Week 51-Week or Loss or Loss 
Period Period Period 1941 1941 Week Week % Gain 
Ended Ended Ended over over Ended Ended or 
Dec. 23, 1939 Dec, 21, 1940 Dec. 20, 1941 1939 1940 Dec. 21, 1940 Dee. 20, 1941 Loss 
BPO Ge sacheniad evans 10,026,910 9,893,828 10,806,428 +78  +9.2 305,312 321,269 +52 
PO SS reer 9,188,016 8,104,480 8,719,802 —6.5 + 7.6 253,294 276,432 +9%.1 
J 18,448,246 16,365,405 16,381,043 —11.2 +01 541,996 533,904 —1.5 
Baltimore, Md, ........ 22,775,818 23,496,754 25,009,034 + 9.8 + 6.4 753,590 745,383 anit: 4 
| Birmingham, Ala. 13,652,206 14,363,879 15,002,918 + 9.9 + 4,4 432,904 465,766 + 7.6 
3oston, Mass. ......... 20,101,528 19,172,303 16,989,439° —15.5 —11.4 650,269 609,051 —6 
"Bridgeport, Conn. 10,199,706 10,749,060 = ...... ’ 4am 349,916 , 
ees eb. Bev eevnd eee 16,108,399 15,989,735 17,376,534 + 7.9 +8.7 512.264 + £9 
Camden, N. J..... 4,572,854 5,504,146 5,345,905 + 16.9 2.9 161,053 —15.8 
Cedar Rapids, Ia....... 5,001,964 4,873,036 1,054,998 + 1.2 3.7 163,954 168,270 + 2.6 
Charleston, W. Va 9,607,143 10,712,409 11,180,649 +16.4 + 4.4 396,886 | 388,192 —2.2 
‘Chicago, Il. 29,420,471 29,507,784 30,340,759 + 3.1 + 2.8 909,807 942,442 + 3.6 
Cincinnati, ©, 16,204,142 16,859,967 17,920,547 + 10.6 + 6.3 474,849 511,813 + 7.8 
Cleveland, © 18,373,499 19,130,239 19,685,042 +71 + 2.9 562,829 548,450 —2. 
Columbus, ©. 13,591,120 13,664,587 13,848,801 +1.9 +1.3 440,788 466,174 +5.8 
Dallas, Tex, ...+ 21,491,860 20,430,866 21,075,782 -1.9 +3.3 664,601 655,754 I 
Davenport, la. . eee 9,489,049 9,826,605 9,861,222 + 3.9 + 0.4 274,596 281,274 + 2.4 
gS Ser ee 14,182,570 14,678,938 15,892,755 + 12.1 + 8.3 469,952 506,058 + 7.7 
SOW, SHR. cas ceees 9,056,746 8,700,490 8,988,779 0.8 + 3.3 252,059 267,514 + 6.1 
Des Moines, la.. 6,587,988 6,796,215 6,472,089 —1.8 —4.8 181,990 186,986 + 2.7 
Detroit, Mich, 24,998,497 22,027,483 23,353,122 —6.6 + 6.0 752,167 793,260 Lf £ 
| Ml Paso, Tex. 10,812,496 10,797,216 11,612,045 + 7.4 + 7.5 272,720 290,430 +6 
GS . Pare rere rrrr rs 9.590.910 9,493,778 9,884,038 + 3.1 + 4.1 260,862 277,340 6 
Evansville, Ind ~+es 10,883,281 12,388,347 13,561,806 + 24.6 +5 371,812 385,966 + 3.8 
Fall River, Mass. ve 3,530,597 3,610,936 3,881,291 + o.9 + 7.5 118,624 111,904 5.7 
yg SO eae 8,694,126 9,122,092 9,181,116 + 5.6 + 0.6 248,458 230,874 a ic 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 11,081,388 11,293,864 11,420,952 + 3.1 + 1.1 $17,240 357,693 + 12.8 
[is Gh csedseerdease 6,173,156 6,623,745 6,910,855 +12.0 + 4.3 217,654 i + 13.1 
|} Grand Rapids, Mich.. 9,082,449 9,437,153 9,725,492 + 7.1 }- 3.1 282.590 87 
eeenvien GB. Casio éacs 6,859,072 7,680,291 TRO8 215 + 13.8 +1.7 241,729 4 
“Hempstead, I. L....... 2,818,649 2,725,649 4,244,797 + 50.6 + 55.7 112,226 138,849 + 23.7 
a ee 19,714,901 19,770,154 20,104,884 + 2.0 + 1.7 649,964 666,820 +2¢ 
Huntington, W. Va 8,292,988 8,640,166 8,826,230 + 6.4 + 2.2 $22,096 296,258 S 
Indianapolis, Ind 17,466,860 18,524,901 19,891,589 + 13.9 + 7.4 492.660 635,250 28 
| Jacksonville, Fla 9,513,696 10,076,752 10,535,378 + 10.7 + 4.6 338,142 327,600 3.1 
Jersey City, N. J.... 2,189,477 2,240,960 2,279,050 + 4.1 + 1.7 79,242 76,501 : 5 
Kansas City, Kan.. 2,861,060 3,168,039 2,714,399 5.1 14.3 97,111 74,088 —23.7 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...... 11,064,583 10,962,728 11,157,490 + O.8 + 1.8 169,348 351.596 4.8 
Little Rock, Ark... 9,427,669 10,114,062 10,419,846 + 10.5 +30 280,196 $316,358 + 12.9 
Los Angeles, Cal 25,324,486 24,160,025 25,039,337 1.1 + 3.6 659,196 703,140 67 
Louisville, Ky. 15,159,695 15,256,762 16,102,799 + 6.2 +55 504,719 551,105 
Lynn, Mass. ; is 8,494,948 9,197,913 9,337,594 4.9 + 1.5 302.624 285.740 5 ¢ 
Manchester, N. H.. 4,468,553 3.817,018 3,736,439 16.4 2.1 125,772 132,784 + 5.4 
‘Memphis, Tenn 12,513,402 13,596,488 13,630,946 + 8.9 + 1.8 393,022 426,524 S 
Miami, Fla. 13, ; 13,088,564 13,401,366 + 4.2 4.2 102,222 $36,142 —13.2 
Milwaukee, Wis 14, 16,060,429 17,643,192 + 19.1 + O.9 $85,541 584,53 +204 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 14, 12,507,498 12,754,771 9.2 + 2.0 338,829 332,096 —2.i) 
Moline-Rock Island, Ill a. 8,650,504 SS71,604 +51 + 2.6 232,036 131,054 —43.5 
New Bedford, Mass s 3,686,138 3.943.464 + 21.9 + 7.0 122.052 126,406 + 3.6 
New Haven, Conn... ’ 6,756,110 9,887,712 5.7 + 1.5 265,272 275,016 3 
New Orleans, La... 20 20,791,669 LU 338.075 1.1 2.2 570,555 586,769 + 2.8 
New York, N. Y.... 60 61,637,066 60,527,416 0.4 1.8 1,712,510 1,831,179 + 6.9 
Brooklyn, N. Y ; 3, 3,605,519 3,742,088 1.8 3.8 83,086 91,008 4 
Norfolk, Va. . " 10,646,982 11,188,242 + 15.0 5.1 302,288 $29,546 + o.0 
“Oakland, Cal 8, §,1S85,535 9,495,222 +05 3.4 254,071 230,911 4.1 
Oklahoma City, Okla 9, 8,115,604 S.641,780 4.1 + 6.5 223,580 219,380 1 
Omaha, Neb aw 6, 6,166,208 6,074,910 . 1.5 193,200 158,034 1s 
Peoria, Il , 11, 12,277,899 12,736,584 11.2 + 3.7 371,924 372,484 “ 
Philadelphia, Pa 28 8,713,402 31,263,172 + 11.0 +52 843,284 872,455 } 
Phoenix, Ariz 7. 8,549,049 8,917,342 + 15.3 + 4.5 236,810 227,878 
Pittsburgh, Pa 20 21,580,020 22,112,524 6.4 2.5 635,006 632,212 “ 
Portland, Ore 12 11,843,700 12,427,867 -O.7 + 4.9 336,602 313.964 " 
Providence, It. 1 12 12,016,065 12,118,258 oo Oo 339,600 364,000 7 
Reading, Pa , 10 10,965,276 11,194,342 8.7 + 2.1 307,510 335,762 4 
Richmond, Va 13, 13,224,680 13,035,134 0.3 1.4 393,092 384,538 4 
Rochester, N.Y 15, 15,856,947 16,459,426 + 5. 3.8 457,591 178,992 +4 
Rockford, I] S095 S.882.510 0. 640,390 19.1 8.5 279,656 292,684 +4 
Sacramento, Cal 8,437,338 8,444,103 8. 780,090 + 4.1 1.0 221,928 219,814 1 
Gen Antonio, Tex 7.538.827 8,026,687 W 185,583 21 14.4 235,173 287,725 22 
**San Diego, Cal 13,233.479 12,242,650 2,704,136 1.0) + 3.8 505,596 350,966 0 
San Francisco, Cal 16,048,282 15,415,106 15,802,086 1.5 2.5 417,393 399,121 4 
Seattle, Wash 11,816,838 12,091,028 13,142,386 11.2 + 8.7 240,674 296,940 e 
South Bend, Ind 0,389,549 5,593,246 6,550,908 21.6 + 17.1 168,933 197,132 1 
Spokane, Wash 6,639,352 6,465,302 6,349,442 4.4 1.8 160,188 172,438 
St. Louis, Mo 18.404.290 18.721.465 18,595,898 + 1.0 0.7 »16,440 521,850 1 
St. Paul. Minn 11,066,981 10,670,459 10,694,345 3.4 0.2 248,705 ZRSSTS +16 
Syracuse ee i 10,.837.353 &. 468.380 0,295,267 14.2 OS 297.770 160,720 54 
Tacoma, Wash 6,410,928 6,585,117 6,915,935 + 7.9 5.0 158,824 172,984 8 
Tampa, Fla 7.085.694 S.003.718 S036. 850 13.4 0.4 PAs R96 227,556 ‘ 
Toronto, Ont, Can 16,504,041 15,574,469 16,123,478 2.3 3.5 449,451 {06,808 4 
Troy, N. ¥ 4,593,172 4.515.196 4,002,592 6.7 8.6 160,160 156,660 2 
Tulsa, Okla 9.217.924 “© 561.824 9,912,673 + 7.5 3.7 275,156 299,824 “ 
Washington, Dc 34,101,328 36,003,152 37,438,241 ¥.8 + 4.0 1,201,403 1,184,186 l 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 7.050.670 7.008.540 7.045.844 0.1 +O5 199.864 194.656 9 
Youngstown, © 7,885,242 8,567,256 4 390.604 19.1 a6 263,050 296,902 12 
Total 1.021.365.161 1.042.828 29408 1.083.504.6320 + 4.5 4 SO 994 505 31,591,422 oe | 
1 Atlanta Georgian and Sunday American ceased 5 Syracuse Journal published 100th Anniversary Edi 
publication Dee. 17, 1939 tion March 20, 1939, containing 216,207 lines of ad 
2 Newsday launched Sept 1940 Vvertising 
3 San Diego Sun suspended publication Nov. 25, 1939 * Figures not included in totals 
‘ Commercial Appeal published 328-page Centennial 7 New Chicago Sun published Dex 4, 1941 
Issue Jan. 1, 1940, containing 428,848 lines of ad- 
Vertising 
to any person not entitled to receive Both the Army and Navy have now followed suit. If this policy 


print, plan, map, model, instrument, 
appliance, or note relating to the 
national defense, wilfully communi- 
cates or transmits or attempts to 
communicate or transmit the same 


it shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000, or by im- 
prisonment for net more than two 
years, or both.”” Other sections are 
worded in similarly broad language. 


clamped down on the information 
given out for publication. Several 
months ago the Navy stopped issu- 
ing announcement of _ individual 
contract awards, and the Army has 


were carried to extreme, companie: 
with war contracts could not even 
advertise the fact, let alone show 
or describe the type of work 
being done. 
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Significant Role 
Given Advertising 
by Harvard Study 


(Continued from Page 2) 


sible to say whether advertising has | 


tended to increase distribution costs 
as a whole. The costs of the selling 


process inevitably became larger as| 


the industrial organization became | 


more complex. 
fields in which intensive competi- 
tion in advertising has existed, the 


Nevertheless, “In| 


use of advertising, like the use of! 


other forms of non-price competi- 
tion, has increased the costs of dis- 
tribution, or at least has held these 
costs at high levels. 
these instances, however, consumers 
have shown a willingness to pay for 
the costs which attend the vigor- 
ously advertised products, for in 
large numbers they have not exer- 
cised the options open to them of 
buying lower-price, non-advertised 
merchandise. 
eralization sometimes made _ that 
high advertising costs result in low 
personal selling costs and other 


marketing costs was not substan-| 
Sometimes | 


tiated by the evidence. 
this is true, many times it is not... 
Those methods’ which 


| 


In many of! 


.. The sweeping gen- | 


involved | 


highest advertising costs did not. 


necessarily have lowest total costs 
of distribution. The data also 
showed that increased size does not 
necessarily mean lower distribution 


costs. In fact, there was evidence, 
though contradictory, that large 


concerns may have relatively high 
marketing costs.” 


Little Data on Production 


| to the notion of price rigidity and 


6. The evidence with respect to) 


advertising’s effect on production 
costs “is especially unsatisfactory,” 
and only “limited and _ tentative 
conclusions” are warranted. While 
aggressive selling and advertising 
have undoubtedly contributed to the 
reduction of production costs in 
numerous industries through in- 
creasing the scale of operations and 
hastening technological advance- 
ment, “sweeping claims of produc- 
tion economies resulting from and 
maintained by advertising” are not 
justified. Similarly, “the contribu- 
tion of advertising as a means of 
attaining low overhead costs by 
increasing stability of demand and 
relatively constant use of plant, has 
frequently been overstated.” 

7. “Analysis of evidence regard- 
ing the growth of industries leads 
to the conclusion that in some im- 
measurable degree advertising and 
selling costs, particularly those de- 
voted to new products and product 
differentiations, should be looked 
upon as growth costs, costs incurred 
by entrepreneurs in raising the level 
of economic activity.” Their outlay 
is made not to maintain a balance 


between the forces of supply and) 


demand but to facilitate investment 
necessary to establish an industry 
and reach a new equilibrium. 

8. “No clear-cut answer of gen- 
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eral application can be given to the 
question of the degree to which 
advertising tends to promote con- 
centration of supply. Although 
advertising has been a factor in the) 
development of concentration in 
certain industries, it does not loom 
large among the causes. 

9. “The evidence indicates that 
in many industries advertising tends 
to impede quickly-acting price com- 
petition, but in no case does it pre- 
vent it ultimately... For most) 
| products the well-known brander 
can permit to the less-known brand | 
a certain price advantage without | 
losing his competitive position, but 
when he puts too high a value on 
reputation and pioduct differentia- 
| tion, then demand flows away. 
The assumption frequently made 
that sellers have a perfect knowl- 
edge of costs, of the character of | 
the demand curves for their prod- 
ucts, and of the behavior of other | 
sellers, which permits them to set 
prices so as to maximize profits, is 
far from reality. Prices are often 
set with great ignorance on the part 
of sellers as to supply and demand 
conditions.” | 

10. Advertising has contributed | 
to price rigidity, and in many fields | 
manufacturers of advertised brands | 
have been slow to reduce prices in| 
times of depression and likewise) 
slow to raise them in periods of 
upswing. “An impression gained 
from the study is that advertisers | 
as a rule have become unduly wed | 


are loathe to explore the possible 
degree of elasticity of demand for 
their products.” 


Improves Range of Merchandise 


ll. ‘‘Advertising cannot be 
classed as an important causal fac- 
tor in cyclical fluctuations, although 
the way in which business men | 
have used advertising leads to the 
conclusion that it has tended to) 
aggravate cyclical fluctuations. | 
As a stimulant to demand for prod- | 
ucts and services advertising 


has | 
been most extensively used in boom 
times and most lightly used in de- 
pressions. When thus employed it 
has tended to accentuate the swings 
of demand.” 

12. “The answer to the question 
of whether advertising tends to im- 
prove the quality and range of mer- | 
chandise is decidedly affirmative. 
Advertising and aggressive selling 
have made an important contribu-| 
tion to the satisfactions of consum- 
ers through their part in stimu-| 
lating the development of a wide) 
range of merchandise and of prod- 
uct improvement... they have led| 
to much more rapid adoptions of 
major inventions than would have 
come without their use. . . 

“Advertising and aggressive sell-| 
ing have had their most direct and 
important influence in widening the 
ran, of merchandise through the 
part they play in stimulating prod- 
uct differentiation between brands. 
, As a result of the process of 
constantly offering new differentia- 
tions, enterprise has placed on the 
market improved products which 
better fill consumers’ desires and 
needs than did previous products. 

“This product improvement has 
been rapid and striking in the case 
of relatively new products. . . But 
even for merchandise long on the 
market, the improvement has been 
substantial over a period of time... 
Always the improvements of one 
manufacturer which have proved 
desirable have had to be matched 
by competitors. Competition has 
taken place on a higher level or 
| quality from year to year. 
| “In addition to its effect in stimu- 
| lating improvement, advertising has 
| also had an effect on product qual- 
| ity through its influence on main- 
| tenance of quality of products sold | 
under brands.” 

13. “Advertising and aggressive 
selling as integral parts of the free 
competitive system have been a sig- 
nificant force in increasing the in- 
vestment in productive facilities and 
in advancing the technology of pro- 
duction, two developments which 
have largely accounted for the four- 
fold increase of real national in- 
come per capita during the past 100 
years. . From a long range point | 
of view they probably have played | 


|a considerable but undeterminable! 
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This chart by Media Records, Inc., illustrates gain and loss percentages in news- 


paper advertising for November, compared with November of last year, and the 


the Jan. | to Nov. 30 periods of the two years. 


| the 


part in the formation of mental at- 
titudes necessary for a high level of 
consumption.” 


POSSIBLE DANGERS 


At this point Prof. Borden turns 
to a discussion of possible dangers 
associated with the use of advertis- 
ing, listing these as follows: 

14. In some product fields in 
which advertising has built particu- 
larly strong brand preference “it 
has probably been a factor in reduc- 


| ing the opportunity of wide choice 


by consumers among products, par- 
ticularly in so far as the option of 
buying low-price merchandise 
concerned,” even though in most 
fields consumers do have a wide 
freedom of choice. Moreover, 
some fields where choice, particu- 
larly on a price basis, is not wide, 


realize the opportunities of choice 
open to them. . . The evidence indi- 
cates that there is need of consumer 
education regarding products be- 
yond that attainable from the per- 
suasive messages of advertisers.” 


Should Be Competitive Freedom 


15. Closely related to the above 
is another possible danger, “the in- 
sufficient freedom of entry of new 
concerns in certain fields in which 
competition carried out largely 
through advertising.” But “the evi- 
dence further indicates that in most 
product fields where an entrant has 
a really superior product, that is, a 
differentiation worth promoting, he 


is 


1S | 
in | 


advertised brand has suffered | 
little or no competition because its| !@rse-scale distributors,” including 
price has been so low as to make! chains, mail-order houses, voluntary 
the price appeal of unadvertised | Chains, supermarkets and a lesser 
brands ineffectual. . . “Undoubtedly | proportion of department stores. 
in many instances consumers fail to| “They often have been able, when 


ordinarily can establish himself in| 


the market.” 

16. While active price competi- 
tion was found in most fields stu- 
died, in some product areas “there 
has been evidence that demand has 
been concentrated among a limited 
number of producers and that there 
has been too little competition in 
price and too much reliance on 


competition in advertising and other 


” 


non-price forms. 

17. Stemming from the lack of 
effective price competition the 
danger that competitive waste in 
advertising and other non-price 
forms may cause distribution costs 
to become, or to remain, too high. 
Although there can be no complaint 
on this score so long as distribu- 
tion costs are more than offset by 
production economies, “in certain 
fields where advertising and selling 
costs are high, there is no evidence 
that these high costs are offset by 
production economies.” 


1S 


More Information Needed 


18. “The long persistence of rel- 
atively high advertising and distri- 
bution costs in some fields is at- 
tributable in appreciable degree to 
the emotional and uninformed char- 
acter of the buying of consumers 
In large part they have not made 
use of such information as has been 
available to them in advertising and 
other sources regarding objective 
products characteristics. . . 

“There is the danger from the 
consumers’ standpoint that adver- 


tising in itself does not provide the 
information which will permit con- 
sumers wishing to buy on a logical, 
informed basis to do so. Advertis- 
ing is influence, and it provides in- 
formation only as information is ef- 
fective to induce buying action. 
Since detailed factual information 
has not in itself been an effective 
means of stimulating large demand 
for many products, advertisers gen- 
erally have not provided such infor- 
mation.” 

19. “The best protection against 
the dangers arising from intensive 
competition in advertising and 
other non-price forms of competi- 
tion is the presence of concerns 
which make their bid for patronage 
on the basis of price appeal. 
Among the strongest forces serving 
as a corrective of this kind are the 


| 
| 


selling under their own brands, to 
attain economies in over-all mar- 
eting costs not attained when the 


manufacturer carries out the ad- 
vertising and promotional func- 
tions.” 

20. Another corrective is the 


development of the so-called con- 
sumer movement. “From the stand- 
point of maximizing consumer sat- 
isfactions, such movements and 
activities are deemed natural and 
desirable developments.” 


| 
ETHICAL ASPECTS 


Turning from the purely eco- 
nomic to the ethical aspects of the 
problem, Prof. Borden presents sev- | 


eral interesting conclusions: 
21. “A relatively small percent- 
age of advertising material is of | 


such a character as to be mislead- | 
ing or false’ under the standards | 
applied by the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission and the Better Business | 
Bureaus. Yet there has _ been| 
enough such advertising to con- | 
vince “a substantial minority 
consumers” that undesirable \- | 
vertising is published in consider- | 
able volume. Part of this adverse 
attitude attributable to a senti- 
ment held by some that the use of | 
influence by business men un- | 
ethical. But, “a postulate accepted | 
for this study is that influence is an 
integral part of a free system and | 
that it is no more to be denied in 
their economic transactions than it | 
is to men in their educational, re- | 


} 


ligous, political, and other social in- | 


of | 


| 
| 


is 


IS 


| is 


tercourse. The question involved is 
one of determining what is to be 
deemed ethical in the use of influ- 
ence.” 


Ethics Constantly Changing 
22. “Ethics is a constantly evolv- 
ing concept, and what is deemed 
ethical in selling transactions has 
changed materially over the cen- 
turies. When a long time span is 
employed the evidence indicates 


| that an appreciably higner standard 


of honesty in selling relationships 


holds now than held in former 
| times.” 
23. “The evidence indicates that 


the social group will accept a prag- 
matic test of honesty. The group 
will judge the goodness of the ac- 
tions of sellers by their intent and 
by the end they attain. If business 
to avoid restrictive legislation, 
however, it must find a way of curb- 
ing the unethical activities of the 
relatively few sellers who trans- 
gress consumers’ sentiments regard- 


|} ing what is ethical, moral, and in 


good taste.” 

Under a 
Criticism,” 
sizes and 


heading, “Constructive 
Prof. Borden reempha- 
restates two important 
conclusions previously touched 
upon. First, he says, many adver- 
tisers have a tendency to pay less 
attention than they should to the 
elasticity of demand for either the 
type of product they make or their 
own particular product, and conse- 
quently “fail fully to realize the ef- 
fect of price upon their sales vol- 
umes.” They not only fail to ap- 
praise correctly the effect of price 
reductions in increasing their vol- 
ume and profits, but often, by fail- 
ing to reduce prices, make it rela- 
tively easy for imitative competitors 
to enter the field and “exploit the 
elasticity of demand which the in- 
novators’ activities have built.” 

Asks More Facts 

“Every advertiser should realize,” 
Prof. Borden says, “that when he 
permits normal price relationships 
to become disestablished, he 
likely to lose volume.” 

The second “constructive criti- 
cism” which he advances is that 
careful consideration be given to 
providing more product informa- 
tion for consumers. Even though 
the study recognizes that advertis- 
ing is primarily influence and that 
what goes into it is determined 
largely by its effectiveness in in- 
ducing purchases, advertisers should 
give careful thought to furnishing 
the sort of information which con- 
sumers may want and from which 
they may benefit. “Such a proce- 
dure,” says Prof. Borden, “need not 
detract from the interest, attractive- 
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ness or persuasiveness of an adver- 
tising campaign, which is essential 
to low advertising costs.” 

The consumer movement, he says, 
is a natural development resulting 
from the growing complexity of 
merchandise available and, “accord- 
ingly, as in the case of other broad 
social developments, business men 
would do well to study this move- 
ment sympathetically and to adapt 
themselves to it.” 


Pricing Policies Hit Again 

On the matter of pricing policies, 
the statements of the advisory com- 
mittee are, if anything, stronger 
than those of Prof. Borden. “The 
functioning of advertising,’ the 
committee says, “can be substan- 
tially improved if business men will 
study their problem more carefully 
and make better use of price stra- 
tegy. The existing economic ma-| 
chine can also be made to run more 
smoothly if business men will be- 
have more boldly and fearlessly in 
pushing pioneering ventures and in 
keeping the door open to new types 
of enterprise. Efforts to choke off 
the entry of new _ enterprises, 
whether by means of patents, tying 
agreements, enormous advertising | 
expenditures, or restrictive price 
control measures, such as_ price 
maintenance laws and not-selling- 
below-cost laws, will lead to the| 
eventual disruption of the private | 
enterprise system.” 

On the matter of criticisms of ad- 
vertising based on the contention | 
that it may cause people to buy the | 
wrong things or to pay too much for 
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| refrigerators — products which the 
|author says “were so chosen as to 


| the 


them, the advisory committee says: 

“When this criticism implies, as 
is often does, that someone in au- 
thority might better decide what 
things should be bought and how 
consumers should spend their in- 
comes, then the essential clash is 
between rival ideologies of individ- 
ualism and authoritarianism; and 
the basic argument is not about ad- 
vertising at all.” 

The first of the seven parts of 
Prof. Borden’s report, dealing with 
the development and use of adver- 
tising and the setting of the eco- 
nomic background, contains much 
material already well known to ad- 
vertising men, but not so well 
known to the public generally, and 
the same applies, to some extent, to 
Part 2, in which the effect of adver- 
tising on the demand for products 
and services is exhaustively treated. 
In this section, packed with factual 
data, particular attention is paid to | 
tobacco products, sugar, dentifrices, | 
domestic sheeting, oranges, walnuts 
and lettuce, shoes and mechanical 


Reported by the 


Britain's Wartime ’ 
Control of Supplies 
| Those who may be wondering 
what’s ahead in the way of control | 
of everyday personal supplies now 
that the United States is at war will 
be interested in a portion of an 
article in the December Factory | 
Management and Maintenance on 
“How Industry is Regulated in 
Wartime Britain.” Consumers’ goods | 
of finished manufacture, the article 
says, are delivered to retailers 
according to a quota of the goods 
supplied during a standard period 

—April 1, 1939, to Sept. 30, 1939. 
For example, cotton, silk, linen, 
piece and made-up goods are now 
supplied in only 20 per cent of the | 
quantities in which they were sup- 
plied in the standard period of 1939. 
Rayon pieces and made-up goods | 
| are limited to a 40 per cent quota. 
Limitation of Supplies Orders cover | 
practically the whole field of ordi-| 
nary peacetime consumers’ goods— | 
clothes, footwear, hosiery, leather, | 
paper, furnishings, pottery, lighting 
fittings, photographic materials, | 
toys, toilet goods, jewelry, and| 
others. 
It was recently estimated that at | 
present the reduction in goods 
available for sale is about 50 per | 
cent, although the full effects of 
this reduction have not yet been}! 
felt owing to the existence of a} 
cushion of accumulated _ stocks} 
which is now rapidly being deflated. | 
x * * | 


afford a wide range of examples in 
accordance with the extent to which 
advertising has been employed in 
their marketing.” 

Part 3, comprising three chapters 
dealing with the effects of advertis- 
ing on marketing and production 
costs, and Part 4, which discusses 
relationship of advertising to 
prices and pricing practice, along | 
with Part 7, where the ethical as- 
pects of advertising are discussed, 
promise to provide some of the most 
provocative reading for merchandis- 
|ing and advertising men. Parts 5 
and 6, dealing with advertising’s ef- 
fects on the range of products, on 
quality, on consumer choice, on in- 
/vestment and volume of income, 
may possibly prove more directly 
| interesting to economists than to 
advertising men. 


Toys, games, and wheel goods | 
manufacturers’ representatives in| 
the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, | 
have revealed a decline in Novem-| 
ber sales 28.3 per cent below Octo- | 


NBC Sells Concert, cine’ period tast year, according to 
Talent Groups to 
New Company 


New York, Dec. 22.—NBC’s con- 
cert and talent divisions have been 
sold to four veteran NBC executives 
who will form a new company, the 
National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration, to carry on the business. 
The sale becomes effective Jan. 1, 
when the NBC executives will re- 


|a report by Percy Wilson, manag- | 
ing director of the Mart. Business 
| for the year in these lines, however, 
will equal 1929 totals, a peak year 
for the industry. 

* * * 

Stimulated by war activity and 
an ever growing airmindedness on 
the part of the public in general, 
141,265,424 revenue passenger miles 
were flown by the domestic airlines 
during October, or an increase of 


| 


sign. 22.33 per cent over the same month 
In the new organization, D. S. in 1940, says a report by the Air 
/Tuthill, assistant manager of the | Transport Association of America. 


program and talent sales division, 
will be manager of the Popular Di- 
vision; Marks Levine, recently ap- 
pointed managing director of the 
NBC Concert Service, will head the 
Concert Department; O. O. Bottorff 


of this year was 30.14 per cent. 
* * * 


Reflecting construction activity in 


The Business Digest 
Significant Developments in Trade and Industry as 


Edited by RALPH O. McGRAW 


The increase for the first ten months | 


Business Press 


turers Association reports the com- 
pletion of 1,316 defense dwellings | 
in that state through the first week 
of December, with a total value of 
$3,304,390. In addition there are 
350 houses now under construction 
in one area alone. A total of 42,173 
homes had been made available for 
occupancy throughout the United 
States, under the Federal Works 
Administration defense housing 
program up to that time, the asso- | 
ciation reports, and there are 86,786 


| dwelling units under contract and 


a total of 89,000 homes approved 
for construction. 
ca * * 


An analysis of advertising of floor | 
covering by Carpet Trade Review | 
shows that the most popular mer- 
chandising appeals rank in _ this 
order: fashion, beauty of color and 
fabric, serviceability, factual data, 
specialization, and current economic | 
conditions. 


* 6 of 

Sickness is a crime in Germany 
today, says Leo Fontaine, writing 
in the December issue of American 
Druggist. Calling a doctor is a pun-| 
ishable offense in that country 
unless one has a “certificate of ill- 
ness”; and such certificates may not 
be applied for before a patient has 
a temperature of more than 101 
degrees and is in serious condition. 
“Illness is a sign of inferiority and 
a good racial German cannot be 
sick,” the Nazi Propaganda Office 
has proclaimed. The assertions are | 
made by the writer on the basis of | 
a report of a Swedish physician who | 
returned to Stockholm after six) 
months of “voluntary” service in a 
Berlin hospital. 

* * * 


Big laundry bills 
|among the movie studios of Holly- 
| wood and it’s a real problem to keep 
costumes in condition during a 
/modern film, says the December 
|Laundry Age in describing the 
‘operations of one establishment 
| specializing in studio business. For 
instance, a film army like that in 
|“Gone With the Wind” might re- 
| quire nightly laundering of its cos- 
|tumes in preparation for the days 
they are in use. These—each outfit 
consisting of a shirt, pants and 
| coat—would pay off at around $300 
a job, and they may be in use con- 
stantly for two full weeks during 
the filming. The cleaning and dye- 
ing items on the production bill of 
this film amounted to $19,000. 


are common | 


_ defense areas, the Illinois Manufac- 
will continue as president of the 


Civic Concert Service; and Alfred SLTESS Soft Goods 
_H. Morton, vice-president in charge} « 


of television, will become chairman | In Sears Flyer 
| of the board of the Concert Service, | ° ° 
for Mid-Winter 


which will become a wholly-owned | 
Chicago, Dec. 22.—There is a spe- 


subsidiary of the new company. 
Headquarters wi at). : ; 
quarters will be opened at | cial emphasis on soft goods in the 


711 Fifth avenue, New York, with 
branch offices in Chicago, Holly- 


wood and San Francisco. : . 
| mailed to mail order customers to- 


pir 


THE § 


day. This book, which maintains 
a 30-year tradition, is unusual in 
| view of present difficulties in secur- 
ing merchandise. Nearly two months 
| ago Montgomery Ward & Co. an- 
nounced it would not issue its usual 
January-February sale catalog. 
| In announcing that a large pro- | 
/portion of the items in the sale | 
‘catalog represent a reduction in| 
_price from the fall catalog, Sears | 
|admits the difficulties attending the | 
| production of the booklet. It re-| 
| serves the right to increase prices | 
|if items named in the catalog are 
exhausted and new purchases are | 
made at increased prices. If addi-| 
tional taxes are applied Sears also | 
reserves the right to add them to| 
the announced prices. 
There are no tire or electric re-| 
frigerators offered in the book but 
radios, tools and a few automobile 
accessories are represented. 


KSFO Names Weed 

Station KSFO, San Francisco, has | 
appointed Weed & Co. as national | 
representative. 


TMK Vale 
Lao 


32-Page, 4-Color 
Christmas Section 
Sets New Record 


Expect Point of 
Sale Advertising 


fo Flourish in ‘42 


(Continued from Page 1) 

or whether the levy is to be applied 
tc the equipment only. Such an 
attachment, for example, might cost 
50 cents, in which case the tax 
would be five cents if levied on the 
device alone. However, if the tax 
is interpreted to mean an entire 
display, costing perhaps two o01 
three dollars, the additional cost of 
20 or 30 cents per installation might 
prove a deterring factor. 

Emphasis on conservation is being 


| regarded by some advertisers as a 


blessing in disguise, since more 
attention than ever before will now 
be paid to the need for eliminating 


| display waste. Thus, one prominent 


food company is already bringing 
to the attention of its sales forc 
the necessity of placing display 
material only in the hands of thos« 
dealers who will use it. Hope ji 
being expressed on all sides that 


| stacked-up, unused displays gather 


ing dust in dealers’ storerooms wi 
be things of the past. 

The Toilet Goods Association, 
which announced the intention o 
its members last month to reduce 
the quantity of paper used for win 
dow and other displays, reported 
today that the suggestion that othe: 
consumer goods industries follow 
suit has been received favorabl\ 
The TGA suggestion was directed 
primarily to the attention of the 
food, tobacco and beverage fields. 


Services as Theme 


The expectation that leading oi! 
companies will use point of sale dis- 
plays more extensively than here- 
tofore was attributed to the need 
for solidifying dealer relationships 
in the face of emergency conditions. 


| Dealers will have fewer accessories 


to sell than formerly and iestric- 
tions seem in the cffing on high 
quality fuels. Service is therefore 
expected to emerge as the dominant 
industry theme. 

Corrugated paper shortages have 
been recognized by advertisers in 
shipping display material. Instead 
of sending one unit at a time, some 
advertisers are sending several, thus 
saving containers. Others are try- 
ing to distribute more display mate- 
rial through salesmen. 

Some of the display uncertainties 
discussed last summer have disap- 
peared, chiefly because paper short- 
ages declared imminent at that time 
have not materialized. Two of the 
best barometers of point of purchase 
activity — lithographic production 
and installation services — indicate 
that advertisers are pushing ahead 
with no letup for 1942. 


Adds Roy Lochton 


Roy T. Lochton, formerly with 


| New York, Dec. 22.—The 32-page, 
four-color Whelan Drug Stores tab- 
| on Sunday, Dec. 14, is believed to 
| be the first section of that magni- 
tude published by any newspaper 
completely in four colors. 

The section was printed on the 
| Journal - American’s Comic Weekly 
| presses, and the total run was l,- 
800,000 copies—800,000 for city and 


suburban circulation and 1,000,000 | 
distribution | 


reprints for circular 
throughout the country. 

The printing was completed in 12 
days, and some idea of the size of 
the job may be gained from the 
amount of paper required, 408,000 


pounds, and the floor space—4,000 | 


square feet—necessary to store the 
section before inserting it in the 
Sunday edition. 

The section was conceived 
produced by the Whelan advertis- 
ing division under the supervision 
of Stanton B. Fisher, advertising 
director. 


Gets Electric Account 


N 1 El I Come) & COMPA 
Yationa ectric nstrument wiasvene oF TAT 
Company, Long Island City, has| Sousa SRPaRRaRTAT’ caer 
appointed Weiss & Geller, New | GRCAGO . SEe YOOE . CETHOM . HT LOWS . LAN FEANONCO . 10s amen 


York, as advertising agency. 


and | 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, has 
toy the media department of 


|/new annual mid-winter sale flyer! loid Christmas gift section which| Ivey & Ellington, Philadelphia. 
|catalog of Sears, Roebuck & Co., | appeared in the Journal-American | 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIEW 
OF THE WEEK 


“CURTIS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION" HONORS NEWEST RECRUIT 


LISTERINE DISPLAY FOR RETAIL STORES 


USTERING 


A sculptured head in full colors and a giant Listerine throat light dominate this 

new display designed and produced by W. L. Stensgaard & Associates for 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., and destined to be shown in the country's leading retail 
stores during coming weeks. 


AN ADMAN SITS PRETTY HERE 


hi 


=~ iil 


So many former associates of Aaron S. Putney, Jr., retiring from active business after 25 years’ service in the advertising 
department of Curtis Publishing Co., turned out for this far2well luncheon in Chicago that the “Curtis Alumni Associa- 
tion" was formed with J. B. Meigs, The American Weekly, as president. In the group, with the year of their leaving Curtis 
and their present connection, are (front row, left to right) Richard N. Heath, '37, Leo Burnett Co.; William Shaw, ‘25, 
publicity; Mr. Meigs, ‘25; W. Edward Smith, '28, McKinsey, Kearney & Co.; Richard Payne, ‘23, Collier's; Mr. Putney; 
Hays MacFarland, '21, MacFarland Aveyard & Co.; Kenath T. Sponsel, '36, Blackett-Sample-Hummert. Back row, Howard 
Dodge, ‘39, House Beautiful; John R. Kneebone, '35, Ruthrauff & Ryan; Arthur Grove, '25, Edison General Electric Appli- 
ance Co.; Joseph C. Elliffe, '39, Stewart-Warner Corp.; Roy Walholm, '36; Charles Bronson, '29, Farm Journal and Farm- 
er's Wife; Harry Brown, ‘30, Liberty; Lincoln Maytham, ‘40, B-S-H; Thurlow Brewer, '26, The New Yorker; and B. V. Cook, 
‘32, Western Newspaper Union. 


Business at its best is typified by this photo taken after one client of Benjamin 

Eshleman Co. placed a contract with another while the Philadelphia agency head 

MODELS BURLESQUE ADVERTISING AT MAD ARTS BALL sat by. Present are Mr. Eshleman; W. |. Gladfelter, general aeneuie a engi- 

neering and production, Crown Can Co.; and Justin H. Dempsey, vice-president, 

James Hanley Co. The brewer of Hanley's Ale contracted for a supply of 1942 

Crowntainers produced in the Philadelphia Crown Can plant while the three 
conferees sat in Mr. Eshleman's office. 


EXTENDED FOR THE YEAR-END HOLIDAYS 


Season's Greetings 
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Advertising will come in for its annual 
ribbing at the hands of real models 
during the Mad Arts Ball in New York 
on New Year's Eve. There's no mistak- 


| 


ry 


pi eee 


~—— = . ay ing the slogans displayed by the young Feature of this Christmas poster panel is the auxiliary construction which carries 

Si eternal . hi : ladies at the left. At the right, in an- the Kris Kringle display below the board proper, giving the old fellow plenty of 

other advance photo of the annual affair room to show off his sack of toys as well as to display the big box of ice-cold 

at Manhattan Center, a model burlesques the beautiful "Miss Subways,” whose comely features grace the ‘editorial’ cards Coca-Cola. The board was produced for the Coca-Cola Co. by the Packer 
each month in subway cars. (Photos by Bradley Smith of Free-Lance Photographers Guild). Corp., San Antonio. 


ADVERTISING AGE GOES TO AN F-M PARTY IN NEW YORK 


More than 100 New York agency executives turned out for radio's first F-M party, sponsored by Sta- ground), Wallace Magill, Alma Marks, Dick Bunbury, Bob Mortensen, Tom McDermott and Dick Dunn, 
tion WOR and W7INY. The luncheon festivities took place atop the skyscraper at 444 Madison avenue, all of N. W. Ayer & Son. 4—Arthur Sinsheimer, radio director, Peck Advertising Agency; Nick Keesely, 
where the W7INY transmitter is located. In these composite pictures are (left to right) first group— N. W. Ayer; John Hymes, time buyer, Lord & Thomas; and R. C. Maddux, WOR vice-president in 
Fletcher Turner, J. M. Mathes, Inc.; Robert Tinsman, president, Federal Advertising Agency; and Jack charge of sales. 5S—Lester Harrison, Lester Harrison Associates; M. F. Bachenheimer, vice-president, 
Davidson, Federal account executive. 2—Horton Mallinson, Badger, Browning & Hersey; Tevis Huhn, L-H-A: and L. Van Dolen, Jr., president and treasurer, Van Dolen, Givaudan & Masseck. 


radio director, Warwick & Legler; and Scott Eddy, B-B-H. 3—Philip Young [in striped suit in fore- 


POD tee MR 
‘ 


In these groups are (left to right) 6—Pete Schloss and Bill Spire, McCann-Erickson, and Rudolf Wet- Creamer and Jack Lowe, WOR: and Arthur Willson, Erwin, Wasey. 9 — William R. Hinch, space 
terau, art director, and Art Christensen, H. M. Kiesewetter Advertising Agency. 7 — Storrs Haynes, buyer, Joseph Howell, vice-president, and Alfred G. Lippman, secretary, all of E. T. Howard Co. 10 
radio program buyer, and John McMillin, vice-president and radio director, Compton Advertising, Inc. —Bill Maillefert, radio time buyer, Compton; Eugene S. Thomas, WOR sales manager; and Arthur A. 


&—E. H. Hennen, Erwin, Wasey & Co.; Bettina Elliott and Mitchell Benson, J. M. Mathes; Joseph Kron, secretary-treasurer, Gotham Advertising Co. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


: “We bine» no » busines being less of a nenspaper than » we can be” » i: 


An Oklahoman and Times staff photographer follows the state 
university eleven around the Big Six circuit each football season. 
Social leaders have their pictures made in the Oklahoman and Times 
own studio, the most completely equipped in the southwest. A Wire- 
photo cylinder in the Oklahoman and Times building records for Ok- 
lahoman and Times readers the pictorial story of war fronts across the 
sea. An Oklahoman and Times staff member, serving in the photo 
section of the 45th Division, has kept the folk back home in touch 
with their boys in service for the past year. 

Then, to assure the best presentation of such a complete picture 


December 29, 1941 


gE. K. GAYLORD, Preideet; t 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY — 


4. 


coverage, every rumored mechanical improvement is investigated by 
The Oklahoman and Times. The result has been the establishment 
of the most modern engraving plant in the southwest in the Oklaho- 
man building ... the recent adoption of the All-tone process for the 
Sunday society and feature sections . . . the proving of the precept 
that “we have no business being less of a newspaper than we can be.” 

Pictorially The Oklahoman and Times are the number 1 news- 
papers in Oklahoma, an active market where independent store retail 
sales for 10 months are 15‘, ahead of 1940, where farm income is 
up 36% from a year ago for the first nine months period. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN * MIs™.ETOE EXPRESS * WKY, OKLAHOMA City * KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS 


KLZ, DENVER (Under Affiliated Management) * REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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